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IT  is  somewhat  humiliating  to  the  dignity,  and  mortifying  to 

^  the  pretensions  of  the  medical  art,  to  find  often,  that  ita 
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liighest  stretch  of  acquirement  in  reference  to  practical  value, 
does  not  extend  heyond  the  dicta  of  unassisted  reason,  or  in- 
decil  the  nice  instinct  of  connnun  sense. 

A  formidable  array  of  title-pa^es  we  have  here  presented 
to  our  readers.  Tlie  authors  of  the  several  volumes  are  all 
men  of  considerable  respectability,  some  of  them  of  no  small 
professional  renown,  and  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat  are 
of  hi^h  and  general  interest.  V\  liat  then,  it  nr»ay  be  asked,  is 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  information  they  convey  f  Do 
they  not  commence  and  terminate  by  manifestinix  what  was 
suihciently  manifest  before,  viz.,  that  sins  against  the  stomach 
arc  sins  against  tlie  whole  frame  ;  and,  that  if  you  go  to  undue 
lengths,  cither  in  the  quantity  or  4|uality  of  your  food,  yon  will 
be  visited  with  more  or  less  of  immediate  sutfering,  and  en¬ 
counter  considerable  ri^k  of  radical  and  lasting  mischief. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  common-place  witii  which  treatises 
on  diet  and  digestion  must  necessarily  in  part  be  made  up, 
they  will,  if  properly  executed,  be  found  replete  with  in¬ 
teresting  matter.  It  may  also  be  urged  in  justitication  of  this 
class  of  works,  that  dietetic,  like  religious  precepts,  how 
obvious  and  im|)ortant  soever,  require  to  be  repeatedly  en¬ 
forced  and  practically  a|)plied.  A  particular  mode  too  of 
putting  even  the  most  common  truths,  may  occusionallv  he 
productive  of  beneficial  sequence.  There  are  no  persons,  for 
instance,  unconscious  of  the  impropriety  of  lengthening  out 
their  daily  meal  to  the  extent  of  producing  even  the  slightest 
uncomfortable  sensation  in  their  stomach.  But  we  verily  be¬ 
lieve,  (shall  we  condescend  to  say,  that  we  speak  now  from 
our  own  feelings  and  experience?)  that  this  impiopriety  will  be 
more  forcibly  than  ever  mq)ressed  on  the  mind,  after  perusing 
the  striking  observations  in  which  Dr.  James  Johusou  ex¬ 
patiates  on  this  one  particular. 

At  any  rate,  the  physiology  of  that  organization  through  the 
medium  of  which  matter  exterior  to  oui  bodies  becomes  con¬ 
verted  into  an  actual  integral  portion  of  their  substance,  can¬ 
not  fail  of  ati'onliiig  to  the  contemplative  and  inquisitive,  uia- 
terials  of  interesting  research.  It  is  principally  under  this 
feeling  that  we  engage  in  the  JLsaiiisitiou  connected  with  the 
general  subject  of  the  volumes  before  us  ;  and  we  are  not 
without  ho|>es  of  being  able  to  furnish  a  paper  which  shall  be 
both  instructive  in  its  pliilosophical  bearing,  and  useful  in  its 
practical  application. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting,  in  the  first  place,  to  exhibit 
brietly  the  general  anatomy  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  and  to 
explain  the  rationale  of  the  digestive  process ;  extending  in 
both  cases  liie  significatiou  of  the  term  uigestiou,  to  the  whole 
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of  thp  rhann^  whtr.h  the  nnder^oea.  Tt  will  then  be 

onr  h?i«ine««  Rli*;tifly  to  advert  to  the  connexion  which  obtains 
between  tl>e  diiresrive  and  other  fiinctiona  of  the  animal  econo- 
inv; — to  treat  of  the  qoe»tiona  reapectin^  the  kind  and  quan* 
liiv  of  food  and  drink  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  demands 
ot  man; — to  inquire  into  the  principles  and  sources  by  and 
tlironiyh  which  the  di^j[estive  process  becomes  interrupted to 
dwell  a  little  upon  the  remote  and  indirect,  as  well  ns  imme¬ 
diate  consequences  of  soch  ileranijement ;  and  finally,  to 
speak  on  the  best  methods  of  prevention  and  cure,  as  com- 

{irehended  under  the  heads  of  Diet,  Regimen,  and  Domestic 
dedicinals. 

‘  When  food  Is  taken  into  the  mouth/  says  Mr.  Hare,  *  it  has 
simidy  to  undergo  mechanical  division  frona  the  teeth,  assisted  by  the 
tongue  and  furrowed  surface  ot'  the  palate,  and  (to)  receive  an  ad¬ 
mixture  of  saliva,  wliich  is  a  chemical  medium  of  fitting  it  for  assimi¬ 
lation  with  those  thiids  whicli  are  supplied  to  the  stomach  from  other 
sources.  The  motions  of  the  jaws  and  tongue  tend  to  promote  the 
secretion  of  saliva  by  tlie  stimulus  which  their  muscular  apparatus 
communicates  to  the  respective  glands.  The  teeth  furnish  the  first 
mechanical  step  towards  the  digestion  ol*our  food  ;  the  saliva  furnishe* 
the  first  chemical  step.*  (Hare.) 

*  After  due  mastication  and  the  free  effusion  of  saliva,  the  tongue 
places  on  its  back  the  pulpy  mass,  and  contracting  on  its  base,  pro* 
jccis  the  load  into  the  pharynx — the  principal  cavity  of  the  throat,  or, 
as  it  may  be  oonsiderefl  in  the  present  discussion,  an  expansion  of 
the  common  alimentary  tube.  At  the  time  that  the  tongue  propels 
the  mass  of  food,  the  muscles  elevate  and  enlarge  the  pharynx,  as  the 
mouth  of  a  corn-sack  is  held  for  the  reception  of  grain. 

‘  Tliorc  arc  four  openings  into  the  pharynx  the  first,  tlwit  which 
communicates  with  the  mouth  ;  the  second,  that  which  communicatea 
with  the  nostrils;  the  third;  that  of  the  glottis  which  opens  on  it  from 
the  air-tul>e ;  ami  the  fourth,  the  oesophagus  or  gullet,  the  continnatiem 
of  the  alimentary  canal  to  the  stomaek.  It  is  apparent  that,  in  deglu¬ 
tition,  the  food  must  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  first  three,  and 
enter  only  the  gullet.  Accordingly,  we  find,  when  the  tongue  casts 
it  from  the  mouth,  the  passage  to  the  nostrils  is  closed  by  a  fleshy 
curtain  which,  hanging  from  the  palate,  is  carried  backwards  andup- 
wards  by  the  action  of  appropriate  muscles  and  the  pressure  of  the 
descending  food;  while  the  entrance  to  the  air-tube  (the  windpipe) 
ii  covered  by  a  curious  little  lid,  which  the  tongue  forces  at  the  same 
time  on  the  glottis.  These  structures  are  peculiarly  beautiful  and 
well  deserving  attention.*  (Thackrah.) 

It  is  said,  that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hunter  never  lectured  on 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  that  structure,  the  above  brief 
but  good  description  of  which  we  have  borrowed  from  two  of 
the  writers  whose  works  are  l>efore  us,  without  discovering 
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more  than  common  ardour  in  his  style  of  expression,  nrisinjr 
from  his  admiration  of  that  wonderful  adaptation  of  parts  and 
principles  which  is  so  exceedingly  conspicuous  in  this  portion 
of  the  animal  structure  and  economy. 

The  gullet,  passing  down  between  the  vertehnt  of  the  back 
posteriorly  and  the  wind -pipe  anteriorly,  terminates  in  the  sto¬ 
mach,  at  its  left  extremity.  This  organ,  the  stomach,  is  a 
membranous  ])ouch,  which  lies  across  the  upper  and  left  part 
of  the  abdomen,  immediately  under  the  diaphragm,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  spleen,  which  is  on  its  left  side,  and  the  liver  on  the 
right.  It  is  not,  properly  speaking,  at  the  left  extremity  of 
the  stomach  that  the  opening  is  made  into  it  from  the  gullet ; 
for  there  is  a  considerable  curvature  from  the  orifice,  by  which 
the  food  that  passes  into  the  stomach,  is  partly  prevented  from 
returning;  while,  at  the  opposite  extremity, — that  by  which 
the  organ  is  connected  with  the  intestines.— we  find  a  thicken¬ 
ing  or  doubling  of  its  coat,  which  so  projects  from  the  orifice 
towards  the  intestine,  that  a  sort  of  valve  is  formed,  also  pre¬ 
venting  regurgitation;  and  a  ring  of  fibres  is  also  found  here, 
which  constitutes  a  sort  of  spJunctes  to  the  stomach,  yielding 
and  contracting  according  to  the  demands  of  the  organ  under 
ditferent  circumstances. 

We  shall  not  enter  further  into  an  anatomical  description  of 
the  intestines,  than  by  stating,  that  along  a  great  portion  of 
their  internal  surface,  numberless  small  vessels  arise  by  open 
mouths  that  are  destined  to  convey  the  nutritious  part  of  the 
food  into  the  blood-vessels.  These  vessels,  which  are  called 
lacteaU  from  the  milky  appearance  of  their  contents,  pass,  in 
their  way  on  to  tlie  blood  vessels,  through  a  large  number  of 
glands,  called  the  nieseuteiic  glands,  and  which  are  often  the 
seat  and  source  of  much  disease,  especially  in  the  infantile 
period  of  life.  Having  traversed  these  glands,  the  lacteal  ves¬ 
sels  become  fewer  and  larger,  so  as  to  form  a  set  of  trunks 
that  ultimately  unite  into  the  Thoracic  duct,  which  opens 
directly  into  one  of  the  large  veins  of  the  body  (the  subcla¬ 
vian),  and  thus  pours  the  chyle  at  once  into  tlie  mass  of  circu¬ 
lating  blood. 

This  is  not  the  whole  of  the  digestive  or  assimilating  orga¬ 
nization  ;  but  we  must  here  suspend  our  description,  in  order 
to  point  out  the  alteration  which  the  aliment  undergoes  while 
yet  in  tlie  stomach,  which  alteration  constitutes  the  main 
portion  of  ihc  digestive  process. 

Upon  the  internal  surlace  of  the  stomach,  a  fine  membrane 
is  every  where  expanded,  which  secretes  the  fluid  called  the 
gastric  juice,  respecting  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
which,  much  discrepancy  of  statement  has  obtained.  This  has 
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partly  arisen  from  the  extreme  difRculty  attendant  upon  the 
collecting  of  the  liquid  unconnected  with  other  secretions 
that  are  poured  out  from  the  same  membrane  which  supplies 
the  liquid  in  question. 

*  It  is  moreover  b}'  no  means  improbable,*  remarks  Dr*  Psns» 

*  that  tliis  liquid  may  vary  in  ditferent  stomachs,  or  even  in  the  same 
stomach  under  different  circutnstances.  Majcndic  observes,  that  the 
contact  of  diH'ercnt  sorts  of  food  upon  the  mucous  membrane,  may 
possibly  influence  its  composition.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  the 
gastric  juice  varies  in  different  animals;  for  example,  that  of  man  is 
incapable  of  acting  (readily)  on  bones,  while  that  of  the  dog  digests 
tliese  substances  perfectly.  From  the  best  authorities  on  this  subject, 
the  true  gastric  juice  would  seem  to  be  a  glairy  fluid  not  very  dif¬ 
fusible  in  water,  and  possessing  the  power  of  coagulating  certain 
fluids  in  a  very  etninent  degree.  Dr.  Fordyce  states,  that  six  or  seven 
grains  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach  infused  in  water,  gave  a 
li()uor  which  coagulated  more  than  a  hundred  ounces  of  milk.  Some 
authors  have  regarded  it  as  colourless  and  without  taste  or  smell, 
while  others  have  described  it  ns  being  acidulous.  Dr.  Young,  of 
Edinburgh,  is  stated  to  have  found,  that  an  infusion  of  the  inner  coat 
of  the  stomach,  which  had  been  previously  washed  with  water,  and 
nftenvards  with  a  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  potass,  still  retained 
the  power  of  coagulating  milk  very  readily.  We  see,  therefore,  how 
unfounded  that  opinion  is,  which  attributes  to  the  potation  of  water, 
the  mischief  of  diluting  the  g  istric  fluid,  and  thus  of  weakening  the 
digestive  process.  The  coagulating  and  efficient  principle,  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  evidently  not  diffusible  in  that  liquid.  After  one  fit  of 
vomiting,  should  another  take  place  after  a  short  interval,  the  matter 
brought  up  will  be  little  more  than  water  with  a  slight  saline  im¬ 
pregnation  and  some  mucus ;  it  will  not  be  found  to  possess  any 
power  of  coagulating ;  which.  Dr.  Fordyce  observes,  evidently 
shows,  that  even  water,  flowing  from  the  exhalcnts,  and  which  we 
should  therefore  expect  would  throw  off  the  whole  of  any  substance 
from  the  surface  of  the  stomach,  is  incapable  of  detaching  the  gastric 
juice.* 

The  gastric  juice.  Dr.  Paris  adds,  ‘  is  remarkable  for  three 

*  qualities — a  coagulating,  an  antiputrescent,  and  a  solvent 

*  power.*  The  well-known  experiments  of  Spallanzani,  of 
Reaumur,  and  of  Stevens,  are  sufRciently  satisfactory  as  to 
the  last  of  these  qualities;  and  the  coagulating  principle  is 
rendered  evident,  as  well  by  what  has  already  been  advanced, 
as  by  the  fact,  that  milk  coagulates  instantly  upon  being  ex¬ 
pos^  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  fluid,  even  out  of  the  body. 
Rut  the  experiments  of  Thackrah  have  thrown  some  doubts  on 
the  accuracy  of  Fordyce’s  inference  with  respect  to  the  power 
of  this  fluid  in  correcting  putrefaction.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
change  operated  upon  aliment  by  the  digestive  juice,  is  more 
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analogous  to  solution,  than  to  any  other  principle  inflnencinsj 
inanimate  matter;  yet,  it  is  a  solution  of  a  specific  kind,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  action  ;  and  all  attempts  at 
establishing  an  analogy  between  the  action  of  chemical  aircnts 
upon  dead  matter  and  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  have 
proved  completely  abortive.  *  Some  physiologists,*  said  John 
lluntcr,  while  addressing  his  pupils,  *  will  have  it,  that  the 
‘  stomach  is  a  mill  ;  others,  that  it  is  a  fermenting-vat  ;  others, 

*  again,  that  it  is  a  stew-pun.  But  in  my  view  of  the  matter,  it 

*  is  neither  a  mill,  a  feriuenting-vut,  nor  a  stew-pan,  but  a  s/o* 
‘  iiKuh,  gentlemen,  a  stomach,*^ 

When  large  masses  of  aliment  are  received  into  the  stomach, 
and  only  part  of  it  at  a  time  can  be  exposed  to  the  intenial 
surface  of  the  organ,  so  us  to  come  under  the  inrinenre  of  the 
gastric  secretion,  it  seems  diiiicult  to  conceive  upon  what  prin¬ 
ciple,  or  in  what  manner,  the  several  |K»rtions  of  the  food  are 
successively  made  to  come  into  contact  with  it,  and  so  to  he 
acted  upon  as  that  the  whole  shall  be  duly  changed  into 
chvinc. 

1)r.  Wilson  Philip  has  made  several  observations  on  the 
stomachs  of  rabbits  which  bad  been  killed  at  diderent  periods 
after  having  taken  food  ;  and  he  rcinui  ks,  that 

*  the  first  thing  which  strikes  the  eye  on  exaniining  the  stomach  of 
those  animals  which  have  lately  eaten,  is,  tl>at  the  new  is  never 
mixed  with  the  old  food.  'I'iie  former  is  always  found  in  the  centre, 
surrounded  on  nil  sides  with  the  old  fooil ;  except  that,  on  the  up(>er 
part,  between  the  new  food  and  the  smaller  curvature  of  the  stomach, 
there  is  sometimes  little  or  no  old  food.’ 

And  he  goes  on  to  slate — 

*  that,  in  proportion  as  the  food  is  digested,  it  is  moved  along  the 
great  curvature,  where  the  change  in  it  is  rendered  mure  perfect,  to 
the  pyloric  portion.  Thus,  the  layer  of  food  lying  next  the  .surface 
of  ti)e  stomach  is  tirst  digestcil,  and,  in  proportion  iis  this  undergoes 
the  proper  clmnge,  and  is  n)uved  on  hy  the  muscular  action  uf  the 
stomach,  tliat  next  in  turn  succeeds  to  undergo  the  same  change.’ 

Mr.  Thackrah,  however, maintains  llrat,  the  gastric  secretiou 
being  called  forth  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  aliiueni 
taken,  the  centre  of  the  mass  of  food  becomes  at  length  per- 


*  John  Hunter  here  alludes  to  the  futile  attempts  of  foriuer  phy¬ 
siologists  to  refer  digestion  to  attrition,  fermeiiLnion,  and  heaL  li 
was  one  of  the  great  peculiarities  of  this  great  man,  that  he  invest!- 
gated  the  principles  and  phenomena  of  life  upon  their  ow  n  grounds, 
w  ithout  attcujptiug  any  forced  analogies  with  other  departiueuU  of 
nature. 
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vadpH  in  n  diroct  way,  without  the  nereanity  of  tho«e  curiously 
siicTPsaive  movement*  which  the  cTperiment*  of  l)r.  Philip  led 
him  to  inter,  niwny*  have  place.  Kven  !Vfr,  Thackmh,  inured, 
aiimitA,  that  the  portion  of  aliment  which  i*  in  immediate  con¬ 
tact  with  the  stomach,  will  be  moat  diaaolved,  and  that,  in  order 
to  move  this  onward*  toward*  the  riejht  extremity  of  the  organ, 
aiui  thuH  to  make  way  for  that  which  i*  lea*  affected,  the  fibres 
of  the  rniiacular  coat  are  thrown  'into  aiicceaaive  action,  and 
the  peristaltic  or  vermicniar  motion  i*  produced ;  a  motion 
which  take*  place  throui^h  the  whole  length  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  by  virtue  of  which  the  gradual  propulsion  of  the 
aliment  is  produced. 

The  rigfht  extremity  of  the  atomach,  or  that  by  which  the 
ors^an  joins  the  intestine*,  i*  called  by  anatomist*  the  fNIo- 
rus;  and  sav*  Mr.  Thackrah,  with  a  livelines*  of  manner  hor- 
deringr,  perhaps,  on  bad  taste : 

•  The  office  of  this  door-keeper  is  not  a  sinecure.  He  must  ex¬ 
amine  the  q  tin  I  ill  cat  ions  of  every  applicant,  and  allow  those  only  that 
are  in  n  suitable  state  to  pass  his  portal.  Accordingly,  the  muscular 
ring  contracting,  drives  hack  all  undigested  matter,  and  compels  it  to 
perform  again  the  round  of  the  stomach.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  pylorus,  like  other  officers,  may,  by  repeat^  solicitation,  be  in¬ 
duced  to  transgress  his  orders ;  for  clasp-knives,  halfpence,  and,  T 
lielievc  also,  pence  and  crowns,  have  been  sent  through  the  aperture. 
It  is  related  that  Vaiilant,  when  pursuetl  by  corsairs,  swalloweu  twenty 
v.iluable  gold  me<lals,  which  at  length  passed  the  canal ;  and  that  he 
even  sold  one  of  them  by  anticipation,  before  it  had  made  its  appear¬ 
ance.  Several  substances  also,  difficult  of  solution,  but  harmless 
cither  from  their  nature  or  their  sire,  are  permitted  to  pass  ;  some¬ 
times  indeed  are  early  thrown  into  the  intestines,  in  order,  os  it 
would  seem,  that  the  stomach  might  employ  Its  energies  on  food  more 
soluble  or  nutritious.* 

The  aliment  thus  prepared  by  the  gastric  juice  and  saliva, 
(for  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  a  part  of  the  process  of 
assimilation  is  performed  by  the  saliva  itself,)  is  termed  chyme; 

*  a  term,*  remarks  Mr.  Hare,  *  vague  and  indefinite,  since 
‘  chyme  (like  its  etymolocry  means  juice  of  any  kind,  and 

‘  alimentarv  pulp  is  something  more  than  juice.*  The  propriety 
of  its  name  is,  however,  of  small  importance  ;  but  it  become* 
a  question  of  great  interest,  whether  this  ‘  homogeneon*  paste* 
be  always  the  same,  from  whatever  material*  it  may  have  been 
formed,  or  whether  it  varies  with  the  variation  of  the  food. 
M.  Mnjendie  has  lately  examined  the  subject  with  great  pre¬ 
cision  ;  and  it  would  seem  to  follow  from  his  experiments,  that 
there  are  as  many  species  of  chyme  os  there  are  varieties  of 
food.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred,  that  the  salivary  and 
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gastric  secretions,  with  the  muscular  motions  of  the  stomach, 
eflect  but  a  part  in  the  great  and  important  business  of  assimi¬ 
lation. 

It  will  now,  then,  be  in  order  to  proceed,  in  our  anatomical 
sketch,  to  the  mention  of  those  parts  and  organs  which  have 
been  with  some  propriety  named  the  assistant  chylopoietics. 
The  first  of  the  small  intestines  is  named  the  Duodenum  ;  and 
it  has  been  ascertained,  that  a  sort  of  second  digestion  takes 

tdace  in  this  reservoir  of  the  chyme,  partly,  perliaps,  effected 
)y  the  secretion  from  the  inner  coat  of  the  intestine  itself,  but 
more  thoroughly  or  substantially  from  the  admixture  which  it 
here  receives  with  the  Huid  from  the  liver  and  the  pancreas; 
the  first  being  the  largest  and,  apparently,  the  most  important 
of  the  viscera  that  are  subservient  to  the  assimilating  function ; 
the  second,  the  pancreas,  being  likewise  necessary  to  the  com* 
pletion  of  the  cliylifercuis  process. 

The  Liver,  which  is  found  on  the  right  side  and  upper  part 
of  the  abdoniiiKil  cavity,  is  composed  of  a  congeries  of  blood¬ 
vessels,  nerves,  cellular  substance,  and  secretory  pores,  and 
is  connected  with  other  parts,  as  well  as  retained  in  its  situa¬ 
tion,  by  several  membranous  expansions  that  are  with  some 
impropriety  termed  ligaments.  The  secretory  pores,  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  become  gradually  larger,  until  they  eventually 
form  a  cousidenible  duct,  which  conveys  the  secretion  from  the 
gland  into  the  duodenum.  JUit  this  duct,  before  it  constitutes 
what  is  called  the  common  duct,  divides  into  two  branches ; 
or  rather,  it  receives  a  branch  from  the  gall-bladder ;  and  the 
junction  of  the  hepatic  duct  and  the  duct  from  the  gall-bladder 
together,  fotm  the  cominoii  duct  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
bile  into  the  intestine. 

The  Pancreas,  which  is  usually  called  the  sweet-bread  in  the 
inferior  animals,  lies  across  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
abdomen,  between  the  stomach  and  the  spine.  Pores  or  acini, 
us  they  are  termed  by  anatomists,  likewise  arise  in  this  organ, 
which  gradually  become  larger  and  larger,  so  as  at  length  to 
form  one  common  duct,  which  terminates  also  in  the  duode¬ 
num,  either  along  with  the  common  duct  from  the  liver,  or,  in 
some  cases,  at  a  little  distance  from  it.  Thus  is  the  chyme  in 
the  duodenum  acted  on,  conjunctively,  by  the  secretion  from  the 
coats  of  the  intestine  itself,  by  the  gall  or  bile  from  the  liver, 
and  by  the  juice  formed  from  the  pancreas;  which  last  con- 
sidenibly  resembles,  both  in  appearance  and  properties,  the 
secretion,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  from  the  salivary  glands, 
— a  similarity  to  which  we  shall  afterwards  have  to  refer. 

In  this  organ,  then,  (the  duodenum,)  a  sort  of  second  diges¬ 
tion  is  effected  ;  or,  to  say  tlie  least,  the  alimentary  mass  is  not 
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duly  prepared  into  chyle  until  it  has  been  subjected  to  the 
action  ot  intestinal  secretion,  and  been  operated  'upon  by  the 
fluid  from  the  liver  and  the  pancreas. 

That  the  due  supply  of  bile  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  chyle,  nas  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  re¬ 
cent  experiments  of  Mr.  Brodie,  who  tied  a  li^tiire  round  the 
duct  which  leads,  as  it  has  been  stated,  from  the  liver  into  the 
duodenum  ;  and  in  every  case,  he  found  that  the  consequent 
interruption  of  the  flow  of  bile  into  the  intestine  was  attended 
by  an  imperfection  in  the  chyliferous  chan^^.  That  the  pan* 
creatic  secretion  is  likewise  requisite,  is  demonstrated  by  the 
emaciation  consequent  upon  disease  in  the  pancreas.  We  may 
here  advert  to  a  very  curious  observation  made  by  Dr.  Monro, 
of  which  we  are  surprised  to  And  no  mention  made  in  any  of  the 
works  before  us  :  it  is,  that  the  bile  is  secreted  in  larger 
quantities  after  a  meal  than  at  other  times ;  the  final  cause  of 
which  appears  sufliciently  evident.  *  1  attended,*  says  Dr. 
Monro,  *  a  case  in  which  there  was  an  abscess  in  the  liver,  and 

*  a  preternatural  communication  between  that  organ  and  the 

*  luiifiTs,  through  which  the  bile  was  secreted  and  discharged 
'  by  coughing.  The  quantity  thus  discharged  was  very  diffe- 

*  rent  at  difi'erent  times.  It  was  always  greater  afler  meals, 

‘  and  especially  for  an  hour  or  two  after  dinner.*  The  cele¬ 
brated  Bichat  also  proved  the  same  fact  by  experiments  on 
animals.  This  physiologist  informs  us,  that  the  bile  which  is 
secreted  during  abstinence,  is  divided  between  the  duodenum 
and  the  gall-bladder ;  and  that  the  portion  of  it  which  passes 
into  the  latter  by  the  channel  above  described,  becomes  df  a 
more  active  quality;  it  receives,  according  to  the  expression 
of  Bichat,  ‘  un  charactere  tTacreiet  une  teinte  fottcU*  It  will 
readily  occur  to  the  reflective  reader,  how  influential,  therefore, 
the  number  and  nuantity  of  meals  must  necessarily  prove  upon 
the  quantity  and  kind  of  bile  that  is  given  out  from  its  organ 
of  secretion  upon  the  alimentary  mass  ;  and  consequently,  how 
important  regularity  of  diet  must  be  towards  regularity  in  the 
process  of  assimilation.  Occasional  abstinence  too,  by  caus¬ 
ing  a  greater  supply  of  bile  to  the  gall  bladder,  in  which  organ 
it  seems  to  gain  more  stimulant  properties,  may  be  useful, 
partly,  at  least,  on  this  principle,  in  certain  disordered  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Let  us  suppose  chyle  to  be  formed,  and  it  becomes  an  inte* 
resting  question,  how  far  its  absolute  nature  or  composition 
has  been  modified  by  the  materia  alimentarin,  as  well  as  by  the 
more  or  less  vigorous  or  perfect  state  in  which  the  organization 
may  have  been  that  is  concerned  in  its  productions.  On 
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this  head  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  an  extract  from  the  work 
of  Dr.  Paris. 

‘  When  perfectly  formed  chyle*  as  that  obtained  from  the  tho¬ 
racic  duct,  is  chemically  examined,  it  will  present  a  difference  in 
composition,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  aliment  from  which  it 
was  elaborated.  If  the  animal  has  eaten  substances  of  a  fatty  nature, 
the  chyle  will  be  found  milky  white,  a  little  heavier  than  distilled 
water,  with  a  strong  and  peculiar  odour,  and  a  saline  and  sensibly 
alkaline  taste  ;  but  if  the  food  should  not  have  contained  fat,  it  will 
be  opaline  and  almost  transparent.  Very  shortly  afler  chyle  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  living  animal,  it  becomes  tirm  and  almost  solid  ;  it 
then  gradually  separates  into  three  distinct  parts ;  the  one  solid, 
which  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  second  liquid,  and  a 
third  that  forms  a  very  thin  layer  at  the  surface.  The  chyle  at  the 
same  time  assumes  a  rose  colour.  Of  the  three  parts  into  which 
chyle  thus  spontaneously  resolves  itself^  that  on  the  surface,  of  an 
opaque  white,  and  which  imparts  to  the  fluid  the  appearance  of  milk*, 
is  a  fatty  body.  The  solid  part,  or  coagulum,  seems  to  be  an  interme¬ 
diate  suDstance  between  albumen  and  fibrin,  for  it  unites  several  pro¬ 
perties  which  are  common  to  the  two  :  it  wants  the  fibrous  texture  as 
well  as  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  ;  it  is  also 
more  readily  and  completely  dissolved  by  caustic  potass.  The  liquid 
|Uirt  of  chyle  resembles  the  serum  of  the  blood.  The  proportion,  how¬ 
ever,  of  these  several  parts  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food. 
There  are  species  of  chyle,  such  as  that  from  sugar,  which  contain  very 
little  albuminous Jibrin  ;  others,  such  as  that  from  flesh,  coniain  niore. 
The  fatty  part  is  very  abundant  where  the  food  has  contained  grease 
or  oil,  whde  there  is  scarcely  any  under  other  circumstances. 

•These  observations,*  continues  our  Author,  ‘are  of.  great  value 
to  the  physiologist  as  well  as  to  the  pathologist,  as  they  demonstrate 
the  fallacy  of  that  proposition  which  has  been  so  frequently  advanced, 
viz.,  “  that  there  are  many  species  of  food,  but  only  one  aliment  in¬ 
timating  thereby,  that  all  substances  by  decomposition  contribute  to 
form  one  identical,  invariable,  essentially  nutritive  principle — the 
•*  quod  nutrii**  of  ancient  authors ;  whereas  nothing  is  more  clear, 
than  that  tiie  nature  and  composition  of  the  chyle  vary  with  each  in¬ 
dividual  aliment.’ 

This  chyle  thus  prepared,  first  by  the  action  of  the  salivary 
secretions,  secondly  and  mainly  by  the  gastric  juice,  and 
thirdly  by  the  fluids  that  are  poured  into  the  duodenum,  is 
gradually  propelled  downwards,  in  connexion  with  the  matter 
that  afterwards  becomes  separate  and  effete,  till  it  arrives  at 
that  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube  which  we  have  described  as 

•  The  comparison  which  has  been  established  between  chyle  and 
milk,  has  no  real  foundation  ;  for  the  former  contains  nothing  which 

exactly  agrees  with  the  constitution  of  the  latter. 
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furnished  with  those  curious  vessels,  or  rather  the  open- 
mouthed  commencement  of  them,  which  are  culled  lacteals. 
These  are  endowed  with  a  remarkable  power  both  of  selection 
and  of  transmission;  of  selecting  the  chyliferous  from  the 
feculent  portion  of  the  digested  aliment,  and  of  transmitting 
it  througu  the  glands  of  the  mesentery,  for  still  further  change, 
on  to  the  circulation.  And  now,  having  thus  traced  the 
assimilating  material  from  its  reception  by  the  mouth  to  its  re¬ 
ception  by  the  blood  vessels,  it  falls  in  order  that  we  should 
allude  to  the  connexion  that  obtains  between  the  digestive  and 
other  functions. 

For  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  complete  our  ana¬ 
tomical  and  physiological  sketch  of  the  stomach  and  its  ap¬ 
pendages,  by  pointing  out  in  a  very  general  manner,  the  mode 
in  which  the  digestive  organization  is  supplied  with  nerves  and 
blood  vessels ;  a  particular  to  which  we  find  none  of  our 
authors  advert  in  the  manner  which  might  have  been  ex¬ 
nerves,  which  are  more  immediately  derived  from  or 
connected  with  the  brain,  are  principally  those  which  supply 
the  organs  of  sense.  But  there  is  one  pair,  the  eighth,  and 
two  others,  the  fifth  and  sixth,. which,  besides  supplying  these 
organs,  send  branches  down  to  form  extensive  communications 
with  that  part  of  the  nervous  organization  which,  under  the 
denomination  of  the  great  sympathetic,  supplies  the  stomach, 
the  heart,  the  liver,  and  in  fine,  all  the  viscera  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen  ;  so  that  an  intimate  association  of  parts  and 
functions  obtains,  in  such  sort  that  integrity  in  the  action  of 
one  organ  goes  far  towards  effecting  a  general  harmony  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  disordered  state  of  one  part  must  neces¬ 
sarily,  in  a  greater  or  a  minor  degree,  interfere  with  this  har¬ 
mony.  Then  again,  see  how  the  stomach  is  connected  in  its 
blood-vessels  with  other  parts  of  the  organization.  Almost 
directly  as  the  large  descending  blood-vessel  from  the  heart 
emerges  through  the  diaphragm,  the  large  artery  called  the 
coeliac  comes  off,  branches  of  which  supply  at  once  the  sto¬ 
mach,  the  upper  part  of  the  intestines,  and  all  the  contiguous 
viscera.  And  there  is  one  particular  especially  observable  in 
reference  to  this  head,  viz.  that  the  spleen,  an  organ  which  we 
have  not  hitherto  named,  seems  to  serve  [as  a  reservoir  to  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  stomach,  and  to  supply  this  last  organ  with 
a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  the  vital  fluid  according  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case. 

The  spleen  is  a  soft  spungy  substance,  exceedingly  vascular 
in  its  structure,  and  of  a  purplish  hue*.  Its  size  and  shape  are 
different  iu  different  subjects  ;  it  is  most  generally,  however. 
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of  an  oval  form,  and  about  five  or  six  inches  in  length ;  lying 
just  under  the  left  extremity  of  the  stomach,  to  which  and  to 
the  pancreas  it  is  fixed  by  means  of  blood-vessels.  This 
organ  is,  in  fact,  a  collection  of  blood-vessels,  absorbents,  and 
nerves,  intermixed  with  cellular  texture ;  and  as  it  has  no 
excretory  duct,  like  the  liver  or  the  pancreas,  it  is  natural  to 
inquire  for  what  purpose  it  is  intended. 

From  the  cocliac  artery  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  a  large 
branch,  called  the  splenic,  runs  on  to  this  organ  ;  but,  as  it 
proceeds  to  its  destination,  branches  are  sent  off  from  it  to  the 
pancreas,  and  to  a  portion  of  the  stomach.  So  that,  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  structure  and  economy  of  the  spleen,  two  circum* 
stances  are  especially  worthy  of  remark  ;  first,  that  its  blood¬ 
vessels  are  among  the  largest  of  the  body  in  proportion  to  the 
organ  they  supply ;  and  secondly,  that  its  blooa-vessels  have 
a  very  intimate  union  with  those  of  the  pancreas  and  stomach. 

Now  the  time  at  which  the  stomach  is  most  distended  with 
food,  is  precisely  the  time  in  which  a  greater  than  ordinary 
supply  of  blood  is  demanded  for  the  organ  ;  and  the  stomach 
is  so  situated  in  reference  to  the  spleen,  that  its  distension  by 
aliment,  pressing  upon  the  splenic  artery,  and  thus  causing  an 
impediment  to  its  current,  directs  more  through  those  vessels 
which  go  to  the  pancreas  and  to  the  stomach  itself.  Thus,  as 
we  have  seen  that  more  bile  is  prepared  and  transmitted  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  more  chyme  is  awaiting  its  influence,  so,  more 
blood  is  directed  to  the  stomach  by  the  very  circumstance 
which  creates  the  larger  want.  On  this  beautiful  portion  of 
the  assimilating  economy,  we  should  have  expected  that 
writers  on  digestion  would  dilate  more  largely  tnan  we  find 
the  authors  before  us  have  done.  There  have  been,  in¬ 
deed,  some  objections  started  respecting  the  absolute  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  principles  now  propounded  ;  but,  in  the  main,  we 
believe  the  inferences  that  have  been  deduced,  will  be  found 
borne  out  by  an  examination  of  all  the  particulars  connected 
with  the  chyliferous  process.  It  strikes  us,  indeed,  that  the 
secretion  of  bile  itself,  as  regulated  by  the  demands  of  the 
stomach,  may  be  greatly  dependent  upon  the  arrangement  of 
blood-vessels  now  alluded  to  ;  since  the  hepatic  artery,  which 
is  a  branch  of  the  coeliac,  has  necessarily  a  considerable  rela¬ 
tion  with  the  other  ramifications  from  the  same  source.  We 
are  aware,  that  it  is  chiefly  from  the  portal  vein,  and  not  from 
the  hepatic  artery,  that  the  bile  is  thought  to  be  derived  ;  but 
the  more  or  less  vigorous  action  of  the  liver,  and  consequently 
the  kind  and  quantity  of  bile  that  is  formed,  cannot  fail  of 
having  considerable  reference  to  the  degree  of  force  with 
which  even  the  arterial  blood  is  transmitted  to  the  organ.  But 
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we  must  not  pursue  this  very  curious  path  of  research,  lest  it 
lead  us  too  far  beyond  tlie  prescribed  limits  of  the  present 
discussion. 

.  If,  then,  the  process  of  digestion  has  to  do,  both  immediately 
and  remotely,  both  mechanically  and  sympathetically,  with 
other  functions,  how  interesting  is  it  to  trace  the  sympathies 
and  connexions  of  the  stomach,  by  taking  a  general  and  com¬ 
bined  view  of  the  whole  organization ! 

*  *  Ail  my  philosophy,'  says  some  author,  ‘  with  which  I 

*  had  been  so  deeply  interested  in  the  forenoon,  appears  non- 
^  sense  and  confusion  to  me  after  I  have  dined.’  Why  is  it  so  ? 
Partly  because  both  nervous  energy  and  circulating  impetus 
are  directed  from  the  brain  to  the  stomach  and  its  immediate 
dependencies.  And  this,  by  the  way,  may  account  for  that 
chilliness  which  weakly  individuals  are  sensible  of  after  meals  ; 
which  is  vulgarly  deemed  a  sign  of  health,  but  which  ought 
rather  to  be  put  down  in  proof  that  the  digestive  process  is 
going  on  regularly.  And,  in  this  sense,  it  is  a  signal  of  health  ; 
but  then  it  is  the  most  feeble  who  are  the  most  sensible  of  this 
vicarious  action  of  one  part  of  the  frame  for  another,  upon 
principles  that  are  sufficiently  obvious. 

Then,  again,  with  regard  to  the  connexion  of  the  respiratory 
with  the  digestive  function;  the  derangement  of  the  one  occa¬ 
sions  the  derangement  of  the  other.  This  connexion  may  be 
in  some  degree  mechanical,  since  a  distended  stomach  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  free  action  of  the  diaphragm,  and  consequently 
with  freedom  in  respiration.  But  it  is  partly,  and  perhaps 
principally,  mediate  and  sympathetic,  since,  as  Dr.  Paris  pro¬ 
perly  remarks,  ^  the  lungs  are  supplied  with  a  part  of  the  nerve 
'  of  the  eighth  pair,  and  some  filaments  of  the  sympathetic,  which 

*  will  account  for  the  sympathies  which  subsist  between  the 

*  respiratory  and  the  digestive  organs.’  To  the  same  source 
we  may  attribute '  that  remarkable  relationship  which  is  so 
frequently  manifested  between  irregularity  of  the  heart  and  de¬ 
ranged  state  of  the  stomach.  Indeed,  there  is  no  organ  or 
part  that  has  not  more  or  less  of  this  dependence  upon 
the  state  of  the  stomach  :  the  kidneys  and  external  surface 
of  the  body  in  a  very  marked  manner  exemplify  this  fact.  The 
experiment  of  Lavoisier  and  Seguin  have  ascertained,  that  the 
cutaneous  transpiration,  or,  as  we  call  it,  perspiration,  is  at 
its  minimum  during  chymihcation,  and  at  its  maximum  after 
the  completion  of  that  process.  And  certain  kinds  of  eruptions 
on  the  skin  are  so  manifestly  dependent  upon  what  has  been 
received  into  the  stomach,  that  an  emetic  which  shall  cause 
the  ejection  of  its  contents,  shall  immediately  occasion  the 
subsidence  of  the  cutaneous  disorder. 

It  has  been  above  remarked,  that  tlie  nervous  and  vascular 
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connexions  which  are  thus  traceable  by  the  anatomist,  furnish 
u  jjood  deal  of  inforinnlion  to  the  physiologist  in  reference  to 
the  dependent  and  relative  ntfeclions  now  referred  to ;  hut 
they  do  not,  it  nniNt  b  *  admitted,  explain  the  whole  of  the 
phenomeim  ;  and  if  ever  structure  should  furnish  a  satisfactory 
exposition  of  nil  the  sympathies  and  peculiarities  of  the  ani* 
mate  machine,  our  knowledge  of  it  must  be  much  more  accu¬ 
rate  than  it  is  at  present. 

There  is  one  particular  connected  with  the  digestive  or 
assimilating  process  itself,  which  is  still  involved  in  con- 
Riderable  obscurity  :  we  allude  to  the  circumstance  of  liquids 
being  conveyed  from  the  stomach  into  the  circidation,  appa¬ 
rently  by  a  dilferent  and  less  circuitous  route  than  through 
that  of  the  chyliferous  vessels. 

*  It  was  long  supposed,*  says  Dr.  Paris,  *  that  liquids,  like  solids, 
passed  through  the  pylorus  Into  the  small  intestine,  and  were  ab¬ 
sorbed  together  with  the  chyle,  or  rejected  with  the  excrement.  It 
is  net  ts.'^erted  that  this  never  occurs ;  but  it  is  evident  beyond  con¬ 
tradiction,  that  ttiere  exists  another  passage  by  which  liquids  can  be 
conveyed  to  the  circulation ;  for  it  has  been  proved,  that  if  a  ligature 
be  applied  round  the  pyloric  orifice,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obstruct 
die  {MUsage  into  the  duodenum,  the  disappearance  of  the  liquid  from 
the  cavity  of  the  stomach  is  not  so  mucli  ns  retarded.  It  is  evident* 
therefore,  that  there  must  exist  some  otiicr  passage,  although  its 
nature  and  direction  remain  a  mailer  of  conjecture.*  I  am  strongly 
persuaded,  that  the  x^na  porttc  (the  large  vein  carrying  blood  to  the 
liver)  constitutes  one  of  the  avenues  through  which  liquids  enter  the 
circulation ;  and  in  my  Phnrmacologia,  I  have  expressed  my  belief, 
and  supported  it  by  various  arguments,  that  through  this  channel, 
certain  medicinal  substances  find  their  way  into  the  blood.  In  order 
to  discover  whether  drinks  are  absorbed  along  with  the  chyle,  M.  Ma- 
jendie  made  a  dog  swallow  a  certain  quantity  of  diluted  alcohol  during 
the  digestion  of  his  food  ;  in  half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  chyle  was 
extracted  and  examined  ;  it  exhibited  no  traces  of  spirit ;  but  the 
blood  exhaled  a  strong  odour  of  it,  and  by  distillation  yielded  a  sen¬ 
sible  quantity. 


•  It  has  been  proved  by  examinations  after  sudden  death  from  in¬ 
toxication,  that  part  of  the  liquid  inrrsta  has  been  transferred  altuoat 
instantaneously  even  to  the  brain.  Air.  Hare  gives  one  or  two  re¬ 
markable  instances  of  this  ;  and  in  Dr.  Cooke’s  Treatise  on  Apoplexy, 
a  case  well  authenticated  is  recorded,  of  a  fluid  being  found  in  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain  exactly  similar  to  gin,  upon  the  inspection  of 
the  body  of  an  individual  whose  death  had  been  immediately  occa¬ 
sioned  by  that  spirit  taken  in  a  very  large  quantity.  We  assume,  in 
these  cases,  the  circumstance  of  immediate  transference,  since  it  must 
be  cfl'ccted  before  the  vital  s^vark  is  extinct. 
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*  Wlien  liquids  arc  introducf^d  into  the  stomach,  the  chongea  which 
they  undergo  arc  determined  by  the  nature  of  their  composition. 

*  When  a  liquid  holding  nutritive  matter  in  solution*  is  introduced 
into  the  6tomacli«  it  is  either  coagulated  by  the  gastric  juice,  or  its 
watery  part  is  absorbed,  and  the  solid  matter  deposited  in  the  sto- 
in.ach  ;  in  both  cases,  the  product  is  afterwards  chymiBcd  in  the. 
manner  nireody  described.  Milk  appears  to  be  the  only  liquid  ali¬ 
ment  which  nature  has  prepared  for  our  nourishment;  but  it  seems 
that  she  has  at  the  same  time  provided  on  agent  for  rendering  it  solid ; 
hence,  we  may  conclude  that  this  form  is  an  indispensable  condition 
of  bodies  which  are  destined  to  undergo  the  process  of  chymification 
and  chyliHcation  ;  and  that  unless  some  provision  had  existed  for  the 
removal  of  aqueous  dulds  from  the  stomach,  the  digestive  functions 
could  not  have  been  properly  performed.  When  the  broth  of  meat 
is  introduced  into  the  stomach,  the  watery  part  is  carried  off,  and 
the  gelatine,  albumen,  and  fat  arc  then  converted  into  chyme.  Wine 
and  fermented  liquors  undergo  a  similar  change;  the  alcohol  which 
they  contain,  coagulates  a  portion  of  the  gastric  juices,  and  (his 
residue,  together  with  the  extractive  matter,  gum,  resin,  and  other 
principles  which  the  liquid  may  contain,  are  then  di^sted.  Under* 
certain  circumstances,  these  liquids  may  observe  a  different  law  of 
decomposition,  which  will  perhaps  in  some  measure  explain  the  dif¬ 
ferent  effects  which  such  potations  will  produce :  for  example,  the 
spirit  may  undergo  a  partial  change  in  tiie  stomach,  and  be  even  di¬ 
gested  with  the  solid  matter,  or,  on  some  occasions,  be  converted  into 
an  acid  by  a  fermentative  process.  This  will  be  more  likely  to  occur  in 
resinous  liquors,  which  contain  ingredients  favourable  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  such  a  change  ;  and  hence,  the  less  permanent  and  mischiev¬ 
ous  effects  of  wine  than  of  spirits.  The  liquid  termed  punch  will, 
caieris  paribus,  produce  a  less  intoxicating  effect  than  on  equivalent 
quantity  of  spirit  and  water ;  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  a  portion  of  the  alcohol  is  digested  by  the  stomach  into  an  acid; 
a  process  which  is  determined  arid  accelerated  by  the  presence  of 
a  fermentable  acid  like  that  of  lemon,  aided  perhaps  by  the  saccha* 
rine  matter. 

*  Oil,  although  possessed  of  the  fluid  form,  docs  not  appear  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  laws  which  govern  die  disposal  of  these  bodies ;  it  is  not 
absorbed,  but  it  is  entirely  transformed  into  chyme  in  the  stomach. 
To  effect  this,  however,  it  seems  essential  that  the  stomach  should 
be  in  a  state  of  high  energy,  or  it  undergoes  chemical  decomposition 
and  becomes  rancid ;  nor  will  the  stomach,  unless  it  be  educated  to 
it,  like  those  of  some  northern  nations,  digest  any  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  it ;  and  since  it  cannot  be  absorbed,  it  roust  find  its  exil 
through  the  alimentary  canal,  and  consequently  prove  laxative/ 

We  have  presented  this  long  extract  from  the  classical  pro¬ 
duction  of  Dr,  Paris,  partly  because  it  clearly  and  ably  ex¬ 
plains  the  fact  to  which  we  have  above  adverted,  in  reference 
to  the  different  circumstances. under  which  liquid  and  solid  in- 
gesta  eventually  become  integral  portions  of  the  circulating 
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maM ;  and  partly,  liecauae  we  shall  hnve  occasion  by  and  by 
to  refer  to  the  question  recently  so  n)uch<  agitated,  vh.  whe¬ 
ther,  and  to  what  extent,  Iqiiids  ought  to  be  taken  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  solid  uliiuent.  Dr.  l^aris,  in  the  passage  above 
cited,  uses  this  expression  ;  *  the  stonmch  must  be  in  a  state  of 
•  high  energy.'  Now  it  becomes  important  to  inquire,  what  is 
precisely  signified  by  the  term,  high  energy.  We  have  al- 
ready  shewn,  by  the  anatomical  outline  that  has  been  traced, 
how  dependent  the  ventricular  function  must  be  upon  the 
nervous  power.  It  is  indeed  so  dependent  upon  it,  that  every 
part  and  portion  of  the  chylopoietic  and  assistant  chylopoietic 
organiration,  every  blood-vessel  and  every  secreting  surface, 
may  be  ready  to  commence,  and  prepared  to  proceed  in  their 
Kevcml  departments,  yet  waiting  the  mandates  of  the  nervous 
impulse.  Should  that  impulse  be  either  defective  or  irregular, 
every  thing  is  thrown  into  confusion  :  the  aliment,  instead  of 
being  assimilated,  becomes  more  or  less  influenced  by  those 
laws  which  govern  inanimate  matter;  fermentations  and  con¬ 
sequent  eructations  are  produced  ;  distensions  and  irritations 
are  engendered  ;  and  sympathetic  afi’ections,  occasionally  of 
the  roost  formidable  nature  and  extent,  where  there  is  a  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  their  formation,  become  established. 

Hut  what  is  this  condition  of  the  nervous  power  requisite  to 
insure  those  fibrous  and  secretory,  those  muscular  and  mem¬ 
branous  actions,  which  are  necessary  to  the  production  of 
chyme  and  chyle  from  the  various  substances  received  into  the 
stomach  ?  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  has  endeavoured  to  reply  to  this 
question  by  an  appeal  to  experiment. 

Far  be  it  from  us  ever  to  countenance  for  a  single  moment 
that  wanton  trifling  with  the  feelings  and  lives  of  inferior  ani¬ 
mals  which  the  ultra  r.eal  of  physiological  investigation  has 
been  too  much  disposed  to  indulge  in  ;  but  we  cannot  help 
considering  the  result  of  some  recent  experiments  made  by  the 
individual  to  whom  we  have  just  alluded,  if  not  replete  with 
all  the  consequence  ascribed  to  them  by  the  author,  as  at 
least  highly  important,  not  merely  in  a  philosophical  point  of 
view,  but  also  in  their  practical  tendency.  Dr.  Philip 

*  divided  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  in  the  necks  of  three  recently  fed 
rabbiiSy  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  keep  their  divided  ends 
asunder.  One  of  these  animals,  when  subjected  to  galvanic  influence, 
remained  singularly  quiet«  breathing  freely,  and  with  no  more  ap¬ 
parent  distress  than  the  twitches  usually  produced  by  electric  action, 
which  was  in  this  case  kept  up  without  interruption.  The  other  rab¬ 
bits  laboured  strongly  in  their  respiration.  They  were  all  three 
killed  at  the  same  period,  and  their  stomachs  successively  opened. 
In  the  two  iion-galvanizcd  animals,  chymitication  had  scarcely  made 
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sny  progress ;  bill  in  that  which  had  been  gtlvaniaedi  the  peooeai 
appeared  to  hare  been  completed.* 

The  inference  which  Dr.  Philip  draws  from  these  and  simi* 
l;\r  observations,  is,  that  galvinism  and  the  nervous  power  aro 
one  and  the  same  thing ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  puxtling 
problem  which  has  been  agitated  for  ages,  with  respect  to  tho 
tfuo  moilo  of  nervous  agency,  is  at  length  solved  by  these  in* 
stances  of  substituting  (he  electric  for  the  nervous  influence. 

Much  farther  investigation  is  requisite  for  the  full  establish* 
ment  of  the  proposed  analogy.  We  confess  ourselves^  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  been  struck,  from  the  first  announcement  of  tha 
propositions  of  Dr.  Philip,  with  the  superiority,  to  say  the 
feast,  of  his  docti'ines  over  all  precedin^j  speculatiooa  on  the 
subject  of  nervous  influenoe  ;  and  we  think  the  following 
marks  of  Dr.  Puris  will  be  perused  with  much  interest  by  oU 
who  have  given  their  attention  to  the  subject  of  animal  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  the  mode  of  its  excitation  by  acids.  Dr.  Parises 
suggestions,  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  arc  always 
conceived  in  the  cautious  but  not  sceptical  spirit  that  should 
ever  direct  the  researches  of  the  philosopher ;  and  they  are 
nnifornily  conveyed  in  the  phraseology  of  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar. 

*  It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  work,  to  enter  into  any  speeulatkms^ 
with  respect  to  the  more  minute  changes  which  may  be  supposed  to 
take  place  under  this  galvanic  influence  of  the  nerves.  My  determi* 
nation  in  this  respect  has  been  made  in  oonsequenoe  of  learning  from 
Dr.  Prout,  that  he  has  long  been  engaged  in^  the  investigstioni^aDd 
has  arrived  at  some  very  curious  and  important  results,  which  it  is 
his  intention  shortly  to  give  to  the  public.  In  the  next  place,  such 
details  would  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  practical  objects  of  my 
present  publication.  I  shall  therefore  concluuc  this  part  of  my  sub¬ 
ject  by  observing,  that  most  of  the  digestive  products  are  acid  i  the 
chyme  is  uniformly  distinguished  by  this  character ;  and  if  the  ex* 
perlments  of  Dr.  Prout  be  correct,  muriatic  acid  is  always  present 
m  the  stomach  :  we  may  therefore  suppose,  that  the  nerves  of  this 
organ  have  the  power  of  decomposing  the  muriatic  salts,  and  of 
transferring  its  alkali  to  some  distant  reservoir,  perhaps  the  liver. 
The  intestinal  juices  are  alto  acid ;  the  foece^  unless  they  have 
undergone  a  degree'  of  putrefactive  decomposition,  redden  litmus ; 
the  urine,  as  welt  as  perspirable  matter,  are  likewise  acid ;  and  it  it 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  whole  product  of  the  respi¬ 
ratory  function  is  carbonic  acid.* 

Here  we  must  pause,  reserving  the  continuation  of  the  topic, 
in  reference  to  practical,  dietetic,  and  medicinal  oonsideraliona, 
for  our  ensuing  Number. 
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Art.  II.  1.  KemtnUccncei  of  Michael  Kellyt  including  a  Period  of 
nearly  half  a  Century ;  with  original  Anecdotes  ot  many  distin- 
guished  Fertoiia,  political,  literary,  and  musical.  In  two  Volumes, 
small  Svo.  pp.  716.  London,  1826. 

2.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Frederick  Reynolds,  Written  by  Himself. 
Two  Yolunies,  bvo.  pp.  819.  London,  1826. 

^T^HKUE  is  a  superabundance  of  this  flimsy  sort  of  auto-bio- 
^  graphy  afloat  at  the  present  moment ;  and  we  have  taken  up 
these  volumes  as  giving  a  fair  sample  of  an  ephemeral  species 
of  literature,  sufliciently  well  adapted  to  meet  tne  tastes  or  light 
and  lounging  readers,  but  supplying  little  interesting  inform¬ 
ation  to  inquirers  of  a  more  fastidious  temper.  With  regard  to 
the  volumes  before  us,  the  humbler  title  ushers  in  the  better 
book.  The  ambitious  Exhibiter  of  his  '  Life  and  Times  *  hat 
given  us  but  little  of  the  latter,  and,  of  the  former,  just  such  a 
sketch  as,  w  ith  the  help  of  Champagne  and  grimace,  might  past 
current  as  spirited  and  humorous,  but,  when  lying  on  a  Review¬ 
er’s  table  in  the  *  questionable  shape*  of  paper  and  print,  is  not 
likely  to  stir  a  muscle.  Mr.  Reynolds  started  as  a  tragic  writer, 
just  as  some  of  the  most  grotesque  comedians  flrst  trod  the 
boards  in  all  the  glories  of  the  buskin  ;  but  he  is  better  known 
in  his  own  dramatic  world  as  the  author  of  certain  nondescript 
yroductiuus,  classing  slricUy  under  neither  of  the  three  divisions 
of  dramatic  comnusitiou.  Of  genuine  comedy,  Mr.  Reynolds 
has  not  the  smallest  conception ;  wit  he  has  none  ;  humour  in 
its  genuine  form  never  gives  zest  to  his  scenes :  for  these  he 
has  provided  a  showy,  but  inadequate  substitute,  in  the  inces¬ 
sant  bustle  of  his  characters,  the  vivacity  of  his  dialogue,  and  a 
happy  knack  at  placing  his  personages  in  ludicrous  situations. 
His  nrst  comic  production,  the  Dramatist,  was  his  best  ;  and 
was,  in  particular,  so  great  a  favourite  with  the  late  king,  that, 
during  nis  reign,  he  ’  commanded*  it  not  less  than  twenty 
times.  But  tliese  are  not  our  all'airs,  and  we  must  decline  to 
follow  Mr.  Reynolds  through  the  vicissitudes  of  his  career,  con¬ 
vivial  or  dramatic.  He  appears  to  have  led  a  gay  and  dissi¬ 
pated  life ;  to  have  enjoyed,  in  consideration  of  high  spirits 
and  companionable  talents,  a  large  portion  of  this  world*s  good 
things  in  the  shape  of  wine,  ioyous  society,  and  the  res  culina* 
ria :  and  to  be  at  present  realizing  the  aRer-blessings  of  suck  a 
course,  in  the  visitations  of  arthritic  and  nervous  disease.  In 
one  point  of  view,  his  volumes  are  singularly  instructive.  They 
form  an  admirable  commentary  on  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  and 
the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes ;  and  they  show,  with  impressive  ad¬ 
monition,  to  what  base  and  miserable  uses  men  may  put  intel« 
lectUid  and  immortal  faculties.  It  will  be  scarcely  believed  by  any 
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ont  of  n  certain  circle,  that,  at  one  time,  the  ttandintt  joke  at  tho 
Theatrical  Pnnd  dinner,  conaiated  in  makinj^  an  elderly  (gentle¬ 
man  of  '  urbane  manners*  and  much  *  private  worth,*  Ze//  the 
same  $ton/ ten  timen  over !  The  following  sample  of  the  *  feast 
of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,*  will  probably  satisfy  oar 
readers. 

‘  Dined  at  Andrews*,  and  met  there  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  Colmsiit 
Tophani,  Merry,  and  John  Kemble.  The  Duke,  occasionally  partial 
to  punning,  said,  *  His  Maicsty,  by  supporting  the  constitution,  has 
proved  himself  a  capital  upholder,*  *  Yes,  but  not  a  cspitsl  cehinei* 
maker  /*  retorted  Merry,  forgetting  that  his  Grace  was  secretary  of 
state.  Mai  d  propos  again  1^  Andrews  being  unwell,  and  ergo  semo* 
what  irritable.  Merry  told  him  that  he  received  illness  not  as  a  mis/or^ 
tune^  but  as  un  affront*  Kemble  not  so  amusing  as  before  ;  no  man^ 
indeed,  pleasant  under  the  dominion  of  wine.  Ho  abused  nobody 
however ;  only  praised  himself,  and  heard  Merry  whisper  me,  ‘I 
would  go  bar^oot  to  Holyhead,  and  back,  only  to  see  a  fellow  ono 
half  as  clever  as  he  thinks  himself.*  Colman,  as  usual,  playful  and 
entertaining— Another  guest,  in  the  midst  of  this  **  chaos  come  again,’* 
constantly  amused  himself  after  every  glass,  by  repeating, 

*  Who  is  a  man  of  words  and  deeds  f 
Who  but  his  Grace»the  Duke  of  Leedsi* 

•  Andrews,  from  anxiety,  equally  civil  to  every  body«^Topham, 
(after  many  of  his  neat  repartees)  (bst  asleep— but  occasionally  await- 
ened  by  the  noise,  yawning  and  mattering.  *  Reynolds  fs  a  httmoT^ 
ut,  not  a  wit — yaw  !  yaw !  1  am  a  tof#  /*  then  relapsitw  into  his  sltml^ 
her.  At  twelve,  all  rose  and  retired,  excepting  I^mble,  who  eir^ 
claimed,  *  Stop  tome  of  ye!  I  see  this  is  the  last  thneT  shall  bwinN 
viied  to  this  house,  so  now  I’ll  make  the  most  of  it !— Hear !— more 
coffee! — more  wine  I*  I  was  Hying,  but  Andrews  detained  me,  say¬ 
ing,  *  L<^ave  me  alone  with  this  tiresome  tragedian,  my  dear  8fr,  and 
you  shall  never  be  asked  again  !*  More  influenced  by  sheer  chaHty, 
than  by  the  threat,  I  contented  10  stay ;  and  not  till  ten  the  following' 
morning,  did  the  curtain  drop.  Kemble  the  whole  time  lauding  the 
classicid  drama,  and  attacking  modem  comedy.^ 

Our  readers  are,  no  doubt,  well  acquainted  with  that  beat- 
authenticated  and  most  frequently-repeated  of  ghost  stories, 
the  preternatural' appearance  which  announced,  with  such  en¬ 
tire  fulfilment  in  the  event,  the  death  of  Lord  Lyttleton.  We 
have  heard  the  circumstances  detailed  with  such  general  agree¬ 
ment.  by  authorities  all  hut  primary,  and  the  carrent  narratfre 
appears  to  have  been  derive<i  from  sources  so  unexceptionable, 
that  it  were  nothing  better  than  gratuitous  scepticism  to  doubt 
the  facts  as  they  appear  on  the  snrface,  whether  we  refer  them 
to  natural  causes,  or  explain  them  on  common  and  obvious 
principles.  The  medical  men  who  were  in  attendance  accouni- 
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t  d  lor  Ills  Lordships#  death  on  the  soppomtion  that  a  *  nenrotis 
h|)4ihiu*  had  arreated  the  functions  of  life,  lie  hnd  cherished, 
during  the  last  years  of  his  existence,  a  superstitions  horror  of 
solitude,  and  tindinc;  himself  *  suddenly*  alone,  his  dismay 
proved  fatal.  However  all  this  may  be,  the  occurrences  wei^ 
most  extraordinary,  and  the  following  supplement  is  not 
less  so. 

*  Speakuiff  of  the  late  Lord  Lytticton,  and  of  the  singufnr  drettti 
\«hich  preceded  his  death,  Topham  related  to  us  the  whole  story* 
but  which,  with  Us  supernatural  bird,  white  lady,  awful  prophecy,  and 
t'atal'Couiplction,  has  since  been  so  frequently  and  so  variously  detail¬ 
ed,  that  1  cannot  muster  sutficient  assurance  to  introduce  ft  herey 
theraiore,  will  pass  to  an  event  that  it  also  connected  with  this  strange 
death  of  Lord  Lyttietoii,  and  which,  though  nearly  equally  extraor¬ 
dinary,  has,  1  believe,  never  been  published.  Of  this  event,  Topham 
could  speak  with  considerable  certainty,  as  he  was  an  eye* witness  to* 
the  occurrence  of  the  principal  circumstanees :  and  which  circum¬ 
stances,  I  afterwards  iieard  (more  than  once)  coniirmed  by 'the  party 
himself. 

*  Andrews,  Imagining  that  Lord  Lytticton  was  in  Ireland,  wUh 
Lord  Foriescue,  and  Captain  O’llyrnc,  and  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
fatal  prophecy,  on  tire  day  preceding  his  Loniship’sdeath,  proceeded, 
with  Lis  partner,  Air.  Figou,  to  Uieir  residence,  adjacent  to  their  gun¬ 
powder  luUls,  in  the  vicinity  of  Darttbrd.  On  the  following  evening,' 
Leing  indisposed,  he  retired  to  bed  at  eleven  o’clock ;  his  door  was 
boiled,  and  he  had  a  wax  taper  hariiing  on  the  hearth.  W  hether  he 
was  asleep,  or  no,  ho  never  could  decide ;  but  he  either  saw,  or 
thought  he  saw,  the  hgure  of  his  friend  Liord  Lytticton  approach  bis* 
bed-side,  wrapped  iu  his  damask  morning  gown,  and  heard  him 
exclaim, Amirewsl  it  is  ail  over  wUh  uie*’* 

*  So  deeply  was  Andrews  convinced  of  this  appearance,  that  imagin*, 
ing  that  Lord  Lytticton  hod  arrived  at  Dartibrd,  without  his  know- 
Icugc,  and  had  walked  Into  his  room  for  tlie  purpose  of  alarming 
him,  (a  practice  his  Lordship  was  very  fond  of  Ibllowing, )  he  ex¬ 
postulated  with  the  figure  on  the  absurdity  of  the  joke,  and  rising  ia, 
his  bed,  was  much  surprised  to  observe  that  it  had  disappeared. 
Leaping  on  the  floor,  he  commenced  on  immediate  search,  hehied 
the  curtains,  under  the  bed,  and  around  every  part  of  the  nicm,  bill 
no  Lord  LvtUetoo  was  to  be  found.  Then  proceeding  to  the  cham¬ 
ber  door,  he  perceived  that  it  was  bolted  as  fie  liad  left  it;  but,  stift 
unconvinced,  he  rang  his  bell,  and  sternly  desiring  to  be  toM  the 
truth,  inquired  of  Harris,  bis  valet,  whether  LordLyttleton  had  not 
just  arrived.  Though  the  servant  (who  had  just  retired  to  his  bed¬ 
room)  frcquentlv  replied  in  the  negative,  yet  Andrews  persisted  that 
he  had  seen  his  Aiend.  However,  after  another  vain  search,  and  a 
re|>eated  request  from  Andrews,  that  his  Lordsliip  would  not  ha  so 
toolish  as  longer  to  conceal  himselfi  compelled  at  Icngtbi  to  ahaodoa 
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for  exactly  tm  ihe  hand  of  the  clock  on  the  manM-p^ecc,  pointetl  to 
twelve,  he  saw  the  figure  of  hit  friend  again,  hot  with  a  cotvntenanee 
to  altered,  to  pallid,  to  ghastly*  that  Andrews*  alarm  tncreasini^  he 
rang  the  bell,  and  calle<l  up  tne  whole  family,  who,  with  great  dilB* 
culty,  at  latt  composed  him  and  convinced  him  of  his  error.  In  the 
morning  at  breakfast,  Andrews,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pigou,  'Popham,  and  various  persons,  recapitulated  all  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  this  extraordinary  occurrence,  and  in  his  own  mind,  e^enfly 
believed  he  had  still  seen  Lord  Lyttleton.  When  Andrews  returned 
to  town  on  tlie  following  Tues<lay,  he  found  at  his  honse  in  Gower- 
street,  a  letter  from  l»fd  Westcote,  and  another  from  Captahi 
O’Byrne,  inldrming  bins  that  Lord  Lyttleton  had  died  on  the  preinous 
Saturday,  at  midnight ;  the  very  a(gA/,  and  the  very  hrmr^  when  be 
thought  he  had  teen  the  ghastly  figure  of  his  friend.  **  To  othetii** 
concluded  Topliam,  1  leave  tne  task  of  commenting  on,  or  eluci¬ 
dating  this  singular  transaction.  I  can  only  add,  chat  as  you  koow, 
few  men  talk  more,  and  generally,  more  pleasantly,  than  Andrews  j 
but,  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  months  af^er  I..ofd  Lyttleton^s 
death,  he  would  continue  to  sit,  during  successive  hours,  motionless, 
and  absorbed  in  silence,  in  fact,  never  speaking  a  word,  but  what 
related  to  the  foregoing  mysterious  event. 

*  Topham  thus  declining  giving  a  decision,  I  must  now  add  a  few 
words,  though  1  own  1  do  not  profess  that  they  are  quite  new.  From 
the  first  Lord  Lyttleton  to  his  son,  the  one  just  mentioned,  and  to 
the  daughter.  Lady  Vaientia,  one  distinguish^  charaeteristio  seemed 
to  pervade  the  whole  family ;  viz.  a  strange  belief  in  supernatural 
appearances.  The  first  Lonl  Lyttleton  often  asserted,  that  hk  first 
wife,  liis  departed  Lucy,  whom  he  has  immortalised  by  his  verse, 
had  more  than  once  appeared  to  him.  His  son,  as  has  been  de¬ 
scribed,  died  a  victim  to  the  imaginary  yisitation  of  a  spirit  i  and  his 
attached  sister,  Laily  Vaientia,  is  said  to  have  maintained,  that  her 
fond,  affectionate  mother,  alter  her  death,  had  often  stood  before  her 
bed,  and  smiled  upon  her.* 

f)f  this  strung  tale,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that,  consider¬ 
ing  the  number  of  persons  concerned,  it  seems  extraordinary 
that  it  should  now  come  before  the  public  for  the  first  time.  It 
18  now  too  late  for  investigation,  though,  if  the  whole  be  not 
one  of  those  senseless  hoaxes  in  which  the  tribe  of  qutxzers 
find  such  unaccountable  gratification,  there  is  enough  of  the 
wild  and  wonderl'tift  about  these  appalling  circumstances,  if  not 
tn  make  us  lielieve,  at  least  to  induce  hesitation  in  unbelief. 

The  •  Reminiscences*  of  Michael  Kelly  make  up  a  mote 
smbst.intial  book  than  the  autobiographical  sketches  of  Frede¬ 
rick  Keynolds.  W  e  cannot,  indeed,  say  that  the  subjects  are 
altogether  of  the  most  important  kind,  nor  is  theatrical  gossip 
particularly  valuable  to  any  but  the  parties  concerned :  but 
there  will  be  found  intennixed  with  this,  some  interesting 
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•  iUosirations  of  the  state  of  masical  science  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  a  sprinkling  of  amusing  anecdote  connected  with 
names  of  some  note  on  the  political  scene.  The  Kelly  family 
were  all  musical,  and  in  Michael,  the  propensity  was  so  de- 

'cided  as  to  induce  his  father  to  send  him  to  Italy  for  more 
complete  instructions  in  the  principles  of  the  science.  He 
appeared  on  the  Dublin  stage  before  lie  was  fifteen,  and  left 
Ireland  in  May,  1779.  He  reached  Naples  in  safety,  and  placed 
himself  under  the  tuition  of  a  celebrated  teacher,  who  insisted 
on  his  abandonment  of  tlie  piano-forte  as  *  highly  prejudicial 
*  to  the  voice.'  He  was  patronised  by  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
presented  by  him  to  the  king  and  queen,  and,  on  the  whole, 
seems  to  have  passed  his  time  very  pleasantly.  In  August, 
1779,  occurred  the  memorable  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  of  which 
Sir  William  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  an  eye-witness,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  being  constantly  near  hiui 
during  that  season  of  magnificence  and  dismay*  Naples  was 
in  great  danger,  and  its  safety  appeared  to  depend  on  the 
direction  of  uie  wind,  which,  happily,  blew  towards  the  oppo¬ 
site  quarter.  The  Lazzaroiii  took  it  into  their  heads,  that  the 
exhibition  of  the  image  of  St.  Januarius  would  silence  the 
mountain,  and  went  in  a  body  to  demand  that  it  might  be 
placed  in  their  hands  for  that  purpose.  The  archbishop  of 
Naples,  opprehensive  that  the  valuable  jewels  which  adorned 
the  saint  might  disappear  during  the  ceremony,  and  unwilling 
at  the  same  time  to  hazard  the  personal  conseq^uence  of  a  re¬ 
fusal,  took  the  middle  course  of  getting  out  ot  the  way.  The 
Lazzaroni,  in  high  displeasure, 

<  held  a  council,  and  I  saw  them,*  says  Mr.  Kelly,  *  in  an  immense 
‘  body  march  to  Posilipo,  whither  the  king  and  queen  had  retired,  de¬ 
termined  to  force  the  king  to  order  the  saint  to  be  given  up  to  them. 
The  king  appeared  on  the  balcony  to  address  them,  but  in  vain  ;  the 
queen  luso  (enceinte)  came  forward,  but  without  avail.  The  roysl 
guard  and  a  Swiss  regiment  were  ordered  to  disperse  them ;  but 
they  were  not  to  be  intimidated ;  neither  intreaties  nor  menaces 
could  divert  them  from  their  purpose.  *  The  Saint !  the  Saint !  give 
us  up  our  Saint !'  wos  the  universal  cry.  Just  as  popular  fury  was  at 
its  height,  a  man  appeared,  whom  the  moment  they  saw,  the  wolves 
became  lambs ;  the  mob  fell  on  their  knees  before  him  bareheaded 
and  in  total  silence.  He  addressed  them  in  the  following  conciliatory 
manner : — 

•  What  do  you  conic  here  for,  ye  infamous  scoundrels  ?  Do  yc 
want  to  disturb  your  Saint  in  his  holy  sanctuary,  by  moving  himi 
Think  ye,  ye  infamous  rascals,  that  if  St.  Genoaro  had  chosen  to 
have  the  mountain  silent,  ere  this,  be  would  not  have  commanded  it 
to  he  so  ?  Hence !  to  your  homes,  yc  vagrants !  away !  be  off!  lest 
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Aie  Saint,  enraged  at  your  infamous  conduct,  should  order  the  earth 
to  open  and  swallow  ye  up  !** 

*  This  soothing  speech,  aided  by  a  kick  to  one,  and  a  knock  on  the 
head  to  another,  (lairly  dealt  to  all  within  his  reach,)  dispersed  them 
without  a  single  murmur  1  So  that  what  the  supplicajuon  of  their 
sovereign,  backed  by  the  soldiery,  could  not  effect,  was  accomplished 
^  one  man,  armed  indeed  with  superstition,  but  with  nothing  else ! 
This  man  w'as  Father  Rocco,  well  Known  to  have  possessed  the  most 
unbounded  power  over  the  lower  orders  in  Naples  :  of  no  saint  in  tbo 
calendar  (St.  Gennaro  excepted)  did  they  stand  In  such  awe  as  of 
Father  Rocco.  He  was  a  sensible,  shrewd  man,  and  used  the  power 
he  possessed  with  great  discretion.  He  was  much  in  the  confidence 
of  the  Chevalier  Acton  and  the  other  ministers.  Previous  to  bis 
time,  assassinations  were  frequent  at  night  in  the  streets,  which  Urorc 
in  utter  darkness,  and  the  government  dared  not  interfere  to  hsive 
them  lighted,  lest  tliey  should  offend  the  Laszaroni;  but  Father 
Rocco  undertook  to  do  it.  Before  each  house  in  Naples  there  is  a 
figure  of  a  Madonna,  or  some  saint,  and  he  had  the  address  to  per* 
suade  the  inhabitants  that  it  was  a  mortal  sin  to  leave  them  in  the  dark  I 

*  I  was  myself  a  witness  of  the  following  ridiculous  scene.  One 
evening,  a  groupe  of  Lazzaroni  were  very  attentively  playing  at  their 
favourite  game  of  Afora;  beside  them  was  a  puppet-show,  in  which 
Punch  was  holding  forth  with  all  his  might.  Fatner  Rocco  suddenly 
appeared  amongst  them.  The  first  step  the  holy  man  took,  was  to 
sweep  into  his  pouch  all  the  money  staked  by  the  gamblers  ;  than, 
turning  to  the  spectators  of  Punen,  ho  bawled  out,  **  So,  So,  ye 
rapscallions!  instead  of  going  out  to  fish  for  the  convents  and  sup¬ 
port  your  families,  ye  must  be  loitering  here,  attending  to  this  iniqui¬ 
tous  Punch !  this  lying  varlet  1”  Then  lifting  up  a  large  wooden  cross,’ 
suspended  by  huge  beads  round  his  waist,  he  lustily  belaboured  all 
witnin  his  reach,  lifting  up  tlie  cross  at  intervals,  and  cryinff  out, 
**  Look  here,  you  impious  rogues !  Questo  S  il  vero  l^laneUa  / 
This  is  the  true  Punch,  you  impious  villains.*’  And,  strange  as  this 
mixture  of  religious  zeal  and  positive  blasphemy  may  appear,  they 
took  their  thrashing  with  piety,  and  departed  peaceably  like  good 
Catholics.* 

A  considerable  change  soon  took  place  in  the  situation  of 
Kelly.  A  Signor  April^  *  the  famous  soprano,'  the  *  greatest 
*  singer  and  musician  of  the  day,’  took  a  fancy  to  him,  and 
offered  to  instruct  him  without  remuneration.  This  was  too 
advantageous  a  proposal  for  rejection,  and  Aprile  kept  his 
word  to  the  letter.  His  pupil  speaks  of  him  with  becoming 
gratitude. 

*  I  prevailed  on  him  to  accept,  as  a  remembrance,  the  piano-forte 
1  brought  from  l(eland,^it  was  my  only  possession ;  but  1  declare, 
that  had  it  been  worth  thousands,  it  would  have  been  his ;  my  love 
and  gratitude  to  him  were  so  strong.  Many  yean  aflerwords,  when 
dining  with  my  dear  and  lamented  friend,  the  late  Lady  Hamilton, 
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ai  Merton^  1  had  tbo  pleasure  of  hetrtog  of  this  circumstance  from 
the  illustrious  Lord  Nelson,  near  whom  1  had-  the  honour  of  being 
seated  at  table.  He  said,  **  Mr.  Kelly»  when  in  Naples»  I  have  fre* 
ouently  heard  vour  old  master,  Aprile,  speak  of  you  with  great  af* 
u^tioD,  though  he  said  that,  when  with  him,  you  were  as  wild  as  a 
colt.  He  mentioned,  also,  your  having  given  him  your  piano-fortc, 
wbieby  he  said,  noUiing  should  induce  him  to  part  with.’'  ’ 

At  parting,  Aprile  gave  hi^  pupil  money  and  recommenda¬ 
tions,  by  the  help  of  which  young  Kelly  procured  an  engage¬ 
ment  at  Florence,  and  on  its  termination,  ncoepted  another  as 
first  comic  tenor  at  Venice.  While  making  a  short  stay  at 
Bologna,  he  describes  the  following  whimsical  occurrence.  . 

*  1  had  a  letter  to  deliver  to  a  Bolognese  nobleman.  Signor  Ferua- 
aini,  a  singular  character,  though  a  very  worthy  man ;  he  was 
frightfully  ugly  and  humpbacked,  yet  he  was  afflicted  with  the  dis¬ 
ease  of  supposing  every  woman  who  saw  him,  in  love  with  him  ;  os 
he  was  rich,  he  spared  no  expense  in  adorning  himself,  in  order  to 
let  off  his  charms  to  the  best  advantage.  I  was  wailing  for  him  one 
morning,  when  he  came  from  his  toilette,  dressed  in  a  new  suit  of 
the  richest  and  most  expensive  quality,  painted,  patched,  and  made 
up  in  every  possible  way.  lie  placed  himself  before  a  large  mirror, 
and  indulgccl  himself  thus  1  am  handsome,  young,  and  amiable ; 
the  women  follow  me,  and  1  am  hoalthy  and  rich — what  on  earth  do  I 
want  Common  sense,  you  rascal,’’  said  his  father  (w  ho  had  just 

entered  the  room)  in  a  fury,  and  immediately  knocked  him  down.’ 

The  discipline  was  severe  ;  we  hope  it  was  eOicacious ;  but 
a  horsewhip  would  have  been  less  dangerous,  and  more  pa¬ 
ternal. 

The  first  Venetian  engagement  came  to  nothing,  through  the 
failure  of  the  manager;  but,  after  a  brief  season  at  the  Gratz 
Theatre,  Mr.  Kelly  successively  performed  at  Brescia,  which 
be  left  abruptly  in  consequence  of  an  intimation  that  his  life 
was  in  danger,  Treviso,  and  Venice,  where  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  engaged  at  a  liberal  salary  for  the  Italian  Opera 
at  Vienna.  His  letters  of  recommendation  were  highly  re¬ 
spectable,  and  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  mingling  in  the 
highest  circles,  with  frequent  opportunities  of  observing 
the  habits  and  address  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  as  well  as  those 
of  his  minister  Kaiinitz,  and  his  generals,  Lascy  and  Laudon. 
We  shall  make  room  for  some  interesting  particulars  respect¬ 
ing  Mozart.  Mr.  Kelly  was  introduced  to  him  at  a-  concert, 
where 

<  he  favoured  the  company  by  performing  fantasias  and  capriccios  on 
the  piano-forte.  His  feeling,  the  rapidity  of  his  fingers,  the  great 
execution  and  strength  of  liis  left  hand  particularly,  and  the  appar¬ 
ent  iiupiration  of  his  oMKlulalions,  astounded  uic.  After  this  splen- 
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did  perfortnonce,  we  Mt  down  to  tunper,  and  L  had  tho  plMaora  to 
be  placed  at  table  between  him  ana  his  wife*  Madame  Conataoce 
Weber,  a  German  lad^,  of  whom  he  was  passionately  fond,  and  by 
whom  he  had  three  chddren.  He  was  a  remarkably  small  man,  eery 
thin  and  pale,  with  a  profusion  of  fine  fair  hair,  of  which  ho  was 
rather  vain.  He  gave  me  a  cordial  invitation  to  his  house,  of  which 
I  availed  myself,  and  passed  a  great  part  of  my  time  there.  He 
always  received  me  witn  kindness  and  hospitality.  He  was  remark¬ 
ably  fond  of  punch,  of  which  beverage  I  have  seen  him  take  copbus 
draughts.  He  was  also  fbnd  of  billiards.  He  was  kind-hearteu  and 
always  ready  to  oblige ;  but  so  very  particular  when  he  playedi  that 
if  the  slightest  noise  were  made,  he  instantly  left  off.  1  remember  at 
the  first  rehearsal  ^of  4he  Noxxe  di  Figaro)  of  the  full  band,  Moaott 
was  on  the  stage  with  his  crimson  pelisse  and  gold-loced  cocked  hat, 
giving  the  time  of  the  music  to  the  orchestra.  Figaro’s  song,*  *  Son 
pin  andrai^farfallone  amorosof*  Bennuci  gave  with  the  greatest  ani¬ 
mation  and  power  of  voice.  I  was  standing  close  to  Mozart,  who, 
$otto  wcet  was  repeating,  Bravo !  Bravo  !  Bennuci ;  and  when  Ben¬ 
nuci  came  to  the  fine  pa^isage,  *  Cherubino^  alia  vittoria^  alia  gloria 
militar*  which  he  gave  out  with  Stentorian  lungs,  the  effect  was 
electricity  itself,  for  the  whole  of  the  performers  on  the  stage,  and 
those  in  the  orchestra,  as  if  actuated  by  one  feeling  of  delight,  vo¬ 
ciferated  Bravo  1  Bravo  I  Maestro:  Viva!  Vival  grande  Mozart.’ 

We  can  go  no  further  with  Mr.  Kelly  :  the  greater  part  of 
his  book  relates  to  matters  very  much  out  of  our  way.  Before 
we  take  leave,  however,  of  our  two  autobiographera,  we  imiat 
express  a  wish  that  certain  particulars  of  their  lives  had  ^en 
entirely  passed  over,  Mr.  Reynolds,  especially,  is  sometlniez, 
to  use  liis  own  phrase,  gratuitously  *  broad. 


Art.  III.  Sermons.  Par  Charles  Scholl,  L’un .  des  Pasteurs  de 
I’Eglise  Francoise  de  Londres.  8vo.  pp.  234.  London,  1826. 

French  language,  so  far  as  the  voice  and  ear  are  con- 
^  cerned,  is  uncommonly  favourable  to  a  public  speaker. 
The  breadth  and  fullness  of  its  vowel  sounds,  the  energy  of  its 
conventional  delivery,  and  the  force  and  elevation  with  whicli 
it  is  usual  to  give  the  termination  of  sentences,  are  all  well  cal¬ 
culated  for  ini|>ression.  We  believe  it  is  Mr.  Payne  Knif^ht 
who  has  contrasted  tlie  character  of  our  popular  eloquence  with 
that  of  France,  and  referred  to  some  such  peculiarities  as  those 
which  we  have  just  mentioned,  the  effect  produced  on  their 
hearers  by  the  orators  of  the  Revolution.  Compare  our  minc¬ 
ing  pronunciation  of  the  words — liberty,  equality,  treason,  ven¬ 
geance — with  the  corresponding  expressions — Itberlt,  egaiiU, 
irahison,  vengeance^iu  the  .  pleuitude  and  terminal  stress  of 
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French  deli  very »  ftnd  the  Rnperiority  in  thi§  respect,  of  one  syn- 
tein  of  utterance  over  the  other,  will  hemnnifpRt.  Wc  are  not, 
however,  dinposed  to  make  the  same  concesMons  on  the  point 
of  general  harmony.  The  rising  close,  though  favourable 
10  dibtinctuebs,  is  incomparably  inferior  in  melody  to  the  falling 
cadeuut,  too  often  suii'ered  by  our  readers  and  speakers  to  sink 
into  an  inaudible  murmur.  The  incessant  jerk  and  prevailing 
uaj!»ality  of  Gallic  intonation  are  indescribnnly  unpleasant,  and 
fatal  to  every  aim  at  dignity  and  genuine  power.  There  may, 
|)erhu|>s,  Ihj  somewhat  of  rational  self-comnlnrener  in  our  opi¬ 
nion  ;  but  we  are,  on  the  whole,  very  much  disposed  to  believe, 
that,  to  say  nothing  of  internal  structure,  our  system  of  reading 
nml  pronunciuliou  is,  for  all  the  higher  purposes,  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  people  in  Europe.  The  harsh  aspirate  of  the 
Spaniard,  the  overwhelming  gutturality  of  the  German,  and  the 
predominance  of  vowels  that  emasculates  the  language  of  Italy, 
aiti  much  moie  intractable  peculiarities  than  the  imputed  sibi- 
lancy  of  our  own  dialect. 

M.  Sohoirs  designation — i/e#  Pasteurn  de  Vrancoin 

(It  /.omircj—hus  suggested  tiiese  remarks,  by  reminding  ns  of 
the  pulpit  exercises  ol  one  of  his  predecessors,  M.  le  Mercier; 
a  gentleman  whose  attractive  manner  sometimes  tempted  ns  to 
lose  sight  of  the  ratlier  doubtful  evangelism  of  his  matter.  His 
exterior  was  advantageous  ;  his  counlenatice  intelligent  and  in¬ 
teresting.  He  read  well,  with  enough  of  tiie  English  cadence 
to  co\er  the  edginess  of  French  enunciation,  and  enough  of  the 
latter  to  give  point  and  poignancy  to  the  former.  He  published 
some  seunous  on  public  worship,  which  were,  if  w’e  recollect 
rightly,  rather  \apid.  How  fur  his  successor  may  surpass  or 
fall  short  of  his  advantages  as  a  public  speaker,  we  are  unable 
to  say,  but  we  can  bear  testimony  to  his  superiority  os  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel.  ^1.  Scholl  is  not  remarkably  distin¬ 
guished  for  excellence  as  a  reasouer,  nor  should  we  suppose 
that  his  doctrinal  views  cometpiile  up  to  whatdecided  Calvinists 
are  accustomed  to  consider  as  the  Evangelical  standard  ;  but 
be  is  a  spirited  decluiuier,  u  faitliful  and  earnest  preacher ;  his 
appeals  to  the  conscience  are  searching  and  uncompromising ; 
his  practicaj  exhortations  are  well  defined  ;  and  his  estimates  of 
chai'ucler  are  discriminating  and  etfective.  The  following  is  a 
fair  example  of  his  general  manner. 

*  The  Saviour  gives  to  his  disciples  the  strength  necessary  for  sled* 
fiistness  in  the  ftilh,  and  for  grovvtli  in  grace  aiut  holiuess.  The 
Chri>*  .a  character  is  not  the  work  of  a  niuiucnt.  To  believe  that  it 
i^  '.iUS  formed,  is  to  betray  ignorance  of  our  own  Iiearls,  as  well  as  of 
the  spirituality  of  the  diviuc  law.  The  sioncr  is  weak,  depraved,  oud 
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ho  is  to  bo  macie  holy.  He  must  pwf  old  mam  ancl  /m#  on  the 

nrw^  which  M  crentfH  after  the  imnf(e  of  doH^  in  rif^hteoHmen  and  true 
haUneu.  He  most  be  tmnitformM  hy  the  renewinft  of  hie  mind.  He 
must  lay  aside  conformity  to  the  world.  He  is  not  to  fove  the  worid^ 
neither  the  thingt  of  the  roorW.  He  most  he  sanctified,  as  well  as  jus- 
titied,  by  Christ,  and  hy  him  be  clothed  with  that  Christian  character 
of  which  the  features  are  humility,  gentlene#,  mercy,  porerty  of  spi¬ 
rit,  purity  of  heart,  hungering  and  thirsting  afher  righteousness.  Whst 
a  task  !  left  to  himself,  rainly  will  the  sinner  attempt  to  flilhl  It.  Far 
from  advancing  in  the  narrow  way,  he  will  return  to  the  noth  of  doi^ 
traction.  But  Jesus  Christ  is  with  him,  as  he  was  with  tfie  man  side 
of  the  palsy.  He  trusts  neither  in  his  own  wisdomi  nor  in  his  own 
strength,  but  in  the  promises  of  his  Lortl.  He  knows  that  his  Saviofir 
has  enough  of  goodness  and  of  power  to  bring  him  out  of  the  sepul¬ 
chre  of  sin,  and  he  strives  manfully  in  reliance  on  him  who  is  mighty 
to  save.  He  lifts  up  his  heart  to  him,  in  temptation,  and  makes  proof 
tiint  in  his  weakness  the  strength  of  the  l^rd  is  made  manifVst.  He 
often  falls.  He  finds  in  himself  a  law,  warring  against  the  law  of  hfs 
mind.  Hut  every  failure  is  to  him  a  lesson  of  humility,  of  repentnnee, 
of  dependence  on  the  merry  of  (»o<l  in  Christ,  of  watchfulness,  and  of 
prayer.  Thus  his  hatreii  to  sin  increases  in  proportion  os  he  feels  how 
much  it  is  op^msed  to  the  glory  of  (YO<t  and  to  the  ("hristian  calling ; 
and  he  labours  to  separate  himself  from  it  more  and  more.  Upheld 
hv  his  master,  he  advances  in  the  way;  he  combats  with  determina¬ 
tion  and  without  relaxation.  Notwithstanding  much  weakness,  be 
lives  holily  in  the  midst  of  a  world  sunk  in  sin.  He  fixes  his  affection 
on  things  which  are  above,  in  the  midst  of  a  world  immersed  in  those 
which  perish.  He  lives  for  his  (jod,  his  Saviour,  eternity,  in  the 
midst  of  a  world  for  which  God,  the  Saviour,  and  eternity,  arc  but 
words.  Thus  .lesiis  Christ,  his  strength  and  his  lifip,  raise#  Mm  afbore 
ull  that  destroys  the  sinner  in  whose  heiwt  the  Saviour  does  not  dwell. 
Thus  his  soul  lives  the  tnie  life,  tliat  for  which  it  was  created.  Thus 
it  resumes  the  image  of  (lod ;  it  is  secured  in  the  fellowship  of  its 
Saviour ;  it  is  preparing  for  eternal  life.  * 

The  Sermona  are  twelve  in  nnmher,  on  the  following  topics  : 
Tlie  infallible  Fulfilment  of  theWorda  of  Jesus  Christ — Domestic 
Worahip — The*  Joy  of  Angela  at  the  Conversion  of  a  Sinner — 
(Jhriftt’s  Invitation  to  the  Sinner — Tlie  Beneficence  of  Jesus 
(Mirist  and  the  I^essons  it  inculcates — ^The  Effect  of  what  the 
World  deems  trivial  Faults— Misconception  concerning  the  Duty 
of  partaking  of  the  Lord’s  Supper — FrequentC’ommunion — The 
Depravity  of  human  nature — JesusChrist  in  Gethseinane — Illu¬ 
sions  which  hinder  practical  Obedience  to  the  Word — Redemp¬ 
tion. 

A  respectable  list  of  subscribers  is  prefixed. 
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Art.  IV.  1.  Leitm  ^  3f.  le  "Due  de  Blacas  D^Aulpt,  Premier  Crn^ 
tiihfmmt  de  ia  Chnmbrt^  Pairde  Fmnce^  Relatives  au  Muih 
Koyal  Efftfptien  de  Turin,  Par  M.  Chamnollion  le  Jeune.  Pre* 
niier«  Lettrc.  Monuments  Historiques.  Kojral  8vo.  pp.  IIO* 
Paris,  1824. 

2.  Leiirte  a  M,  U  Due  de  Blacae  D^Aulm^  Stc,  Seconile  Lettre. 
8uUa  des  Monuiueus  Historiques,  par  M  Champollion  le  jeune; 
Suite  de  la  Notice  Chronolofrique  des  Dynasties  Egyptiennes  de 
Manetliou,  par  M.  Champollion-Figeac.  Royal  8to.  pp.  168. 
rfanekesp  (4io.)  Paris,  1826. 

E  have  already  submitted  to  our  readers  an  account  of  two 
of  M.  Champollion’s  former  publications  on  the  mystcri- 
oiia  and  long- neglected  subject  of  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics,  in 
which  he  gave  us  the  result  of  his  examination  of  the  statues, 
sarcophagi,  and  mummies,  monkeys*  cats,  crocodiles,  and  bee« 
ties,  and  oUter  Egyptian  lumber  in  the  Museum  of  Paris.  *  We 
now  proceed  to  notice  the  subsequent  a rchseo logical  achieve¬ 
ments  of  this  most  persevering  and  intelligent  inquirer,  as  de-' 
tailed  in  two  letters  relating  to  the  historical  monuments  in  the 
Royal  Egyptian  Museum  of  Turin. 

In  the  opening  paragniphs  of  the  first  letter,  the  grateful 
Author  it  well-merited  compliment  to  the  King  of  France 
(Louis  Wili),  for  the  eulightened  patronage  with  which  he  had 
honoured  his  Egyptian  researches  ;  next,to^l/./i;  J)uc,  for  being 
actuated  towards  him  by  sentiuients  similar  to  those  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  ;  and  thirdly,  to  *  un  ftiinUlre^  (Vise.  Chateaubriand  1)  for 
having  *  honourtii  the  memory  of  the  Pharaohs  by  transports  of 
the  noblest  enthusiasm  upon  the  very  soil  of  Egypt.*  He  de¬ 
plores  the  unlucky  events — most  lucky,  we  apprehend,  they 
would  be  deemed  by  his  royal  or  noble  patrons — that  compel¬ 
led  the  I'rencli  Coveriiinent  to  restore  to  their  rightful  owners 
the  works  of  art  which  tlie  rapacity  of  its  revolutionary  chief 
had  most  illicitly  assembled  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  He 
then  informs  us,  that  the  collection  of  which  he  is  about  to  give 
uii  account,  is  the  result  oi  the  active  researches  of  M.  Drovetti 
during  twenty  consecutive  years,  lie  might  Imve  gone  on  to 
state,  that  the  said  M.  Drovetti  was  the  French  Consul  in 
Egypt  of  the  Uevolutiotuiry  Covernment;  that,  after  he  was 
turned  out  ofodice,  lie  remained  in  the  ancient  land  of  the  Pha 
raohs ;  and  that  having  taken  into  his  tuiploy  a  nuuiber  oi  indi 
viduals,  he  anla^sed,  with  their  a^Mstance,  the  splendid  collec¬ 
tion  which  he  in  due  time  brought  to  Europe,  and  sold  to  the 
King  of  Sardinia  for  the  not  inconsiderable  sum  of  400, tXK) 

•  Sec  Ecleci.  Ucv.  Vol.  XX.  p.  481  (Dec,  1828) ;  and  Vol.  XXII. 
p.  880.  (Oct.  1824.) 
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rmncfl.  It  is  now  fixed  at  Turin,  and  as  it  hears  the  denomin- 
iition  of  Koval  Kgyptian  Museum,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his 
Sardinian  Majesty  will,  with  all  convenient  speed,  provide  for 
it  a  suitnhle  mansion  ;  its  present  one  heinj;  by  far  too  small,  and 
so  misemhly  ilUlijrhted  that  the  most  sharp-sighted  visiter  can 
scarcely  distinguish  in  it  stone  from  stucco.  This  we  are  ena¬ 
bled  to  slate  on  goo^l  authority  ;  and  from  the  same  quarter  we 
b.ive  information,  that,  besides  the  historical  monuments,  this 
.Museum  contains  many  objects  of  great  rarely  and  vahic. 
Among  these,  is  an  ancient  cubit  measure,  made  of  the  wood  of 
Meriie,  in  texturer  and  colour  something  between  wainec>ot  afktf 
inahooany ;  the  divisions  and  measurements  are  marked  in  hi^ 
roglvphics  ;  it  was  found  at  Memphis.  There  are  also*  a  small 
statue  of  a  |>riest  carved  in  the  same  wood,  having  tho  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  god  on  each  shoulder,  and  a  staff  in  each  hand ; 
many  pastapktm,  and  various  specimens  of  gilding  on  wood  and 
•  m  metal ;  *d(XK)  Roman- Kgyptian  coins  ;  one  Daric  ;  and  many 
juippri,  extending  from  Amenophis  1.,  who,  according  to  Ma- 
netiio,  reigned  thirty-eight  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Shepherd-kings  (1778  C.),  down  to  the  time  of  Adrian*  of 

which  date  there  is  a  well-preserved  mummy.  One  of  the 
yvi/iyrt  is  sixty  feet  long*  exceedingly  well-preserved*  and  ad¬ 
mirably  unrolled  :  it  is  said  to  contain  the  name  of  Osycnand- 
>’as,  written  itmwnandoufi^  the  first  king  of  the  With  dynasty* 
who  began  his  reign  2272  years  before  the  Christian  era.  in 
addition  to  these,  there  is  an  ancient  painter’s  pallet,*  with 
paints,  brushes,  and  paint-box ;  a  granite  stone  bearing  a  htlin-« 
gual  inscription  in  tne  Demotic  and  Greek  characters ;  thou¬ 
sands  of  xmrahm  ,*  a  statue  of  Memnon*  very  much  like  a  Tom¬ 
fool  ;  and  one  of  Sesostris*  having  the  appearance  of  a  young* 
god,  and  valued  at  100,000  francs. 

M.  Cliampollion,  in  the  Letters  before  us*  does  not*  however* 
profess  to  describe  the  different  kinds  of  monuments  with  which 
this  Museum  is  stored,  but  onlv  such  as  are  of  an  historical  na- 
ture,  in  continuation  of  the  subject  of  his  Letter  to  M.  Dacier* 
published  in  1822.  At  that  time*  the  learned  Parisian*  having 
expoumieci  to  his  own  satisfaction*  the  phonetic  hieroglyphics 
of  the  names  of  a  few  Pharoahs,  Ptolemies,  and  Roman  pre¬ 
fects,  flattered  himself  that  he  had  mastered  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  subject,  and,  by  his  discoveries,  had  shed  a  flood  of  light 
to  illuminate  the  path  of  every  future  explorer  of  Egyptian  an* 
tlqiiities  ;  in  fact,  that  hieroglyphic  obscurity  or  E^ptian  dark¬ 
ness  should  henceforth  be  but  a  name.  He  was  like  the  g^w- 
worm,  glimmering  over  an  inch*  and  imagining  that*  aa 
the  Sun*  it  could  irradiato  the  pole*  A  journey  to  Turin  ban 
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served  to  nkoilemte  his  mnity ;  and,  we  transcrihe  with  pleasure 
the  foliowiiifi;  avowal,  which  does  credit  to  his  candour. 

*  It  U  onL^  in  the  Roral  Museum  of  Turin,  in  the  midnt  of  that 
iiiaia  ui*  rmueliia  to  varied  of  an  ancient  civilization,  that  the  hifttorj 
of  Egyptian  Art  seemed  to  me  still  to  remain  entirety  to  be  composed 
f  m*  a  setM^  restrr  mcore  rntifrement  d  fnire),  every  thing 

shew^  tliat  we  have  bt^en  in  too  great  haste  to  judge  of  its  proceedings, 
to  determine  its  means,  and  especially  to  assign  its  limits.*  p.  5. 

We  speak  on  good  authority  in  assuring  M.  rhampollion, 
that  a  hen  hetdiali  have  perlbrmed  his  intended  jonmey  through 
E^ypl,  he  will  not  only  see  reason  to  strike  out  the  *  only’ 
(  rule tncHiJ  iiuin  the  above  sentence,  by  which  he  invidiously 
t  \aUs  lUe  Tuiiu  Museum,  ilie  second  or  third  that  he  has  ever 
seen,  to  tile  dispunigeuient  of  all  others;  hut  will  feel  com* 
jM  lk^d  ig  acknowledge  that,  up  to  this  time,  he  had  seen  very 
itttic  of  lilgypiiciu  Art.  What  should  we  think  of  the  individual 
wiio,  ou  huMiig  piesenied  to  him  a  stone  taken  from  every 
splendid  edifice  inllie  world,  should  pretend  to  pronounce,  from 
those  spcciuicus,  on  ihelr  respective  character  and  appearance, 
and  the  compatali^e  grandeur  of  each  \  *  Your  Majesty,*  said 

C.'.inuva  U>  rSapoleou,  who  hud  invited  him  to  reside  at  Farts, 
and,  as  <ni  induccincnl,  oli'ertd  to  transport  every  work  of  art 
from  Uoiue  to  that  city, — *  muy  take  away  every  thing  that  can^ 

*  bt  removed,  and,  nfur  liiat,  there  will  still  remain  intiniteiy 

*  more  at  Home  to  delight  and  improve  the  artist,  than  all  which 

*  you  have  removed.’  The  obseivalion  applies  with  accumun. 
laled  force  to  lilgypL  More  ot  art  iuid  more  ot  history  are 
I'uulaineJ  in  the  ruins  of  that  country,  which  it  exceeds  the 
power  of  iuau  to  remove,  than  iu  the  whole  world  besides.  *  A 

*  temple/  it  has  beeu  reuraiked  by  one  ot  tiie  most  iuteliigeni. 
of  our  modern  Travellers  who  has  explored  this  wonderful 
country,  *  is  the  pride  of  Athens;  an  amphitheatre  tire  boast 

*  of  Rome  ;  but  Egypt,  from  end  to  end,  and  from  side  to  side, 

'  liom  the  uioutii  of  the  Nile  to  the  second  Cataract,  is  a  held 

*  of  inexliuubtihle  wonder  and  delight  to  the  UavciUnV*  Yet, 
Egypt  is  not,  as  M.  Chumpulliun  represents*  the  ticst  link  ia 
the  chain  of  ancient  Art,  but  Babylon;  of  wiiich,  to  our  shame 
;ui  u  nation  be  it  spoken,  we  know  nothing  compared  with 
what  ought  to  be  known,  considering  our  means  and  opportu¬ 
nities  of  exploring  Its  ruins.  Not  a  brick  exists  wlUua  the 
bounds  of  ancient  Babylon,  but  ought  to  be  intenogatedras< 
our  primeval  parent  r^ueslioned  Nature  respecting  his  own 
erigiu,  *  how  ’  it  ‘  Caiuc  llius,  how  here.* 


*  Uteliarilsoo’s  Travels.  Vol.  II.  p. 
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Turin,  he  inform*  n*,  contain*  *tntne*  or  pilhr*  (ftffen)  heurlnjf 
the  roynl  legend®,  more  or  Icm  perfect,  of  about  thirty  monarch!! 
of  the  Kgyplian  mre.  The  rarfortfhe^  of  twenty-one  of  three 
are  given  in  hi*  Fimt  Iictter,  nccompamed  with  the  intimatton, 
that  the  number  i*  probably  much  more  con^tdeTaMe.  Tbit 
conjecture  i*  amply  verified  by  the  Second  retter,  m  winch  nrW 
exhibited  nine  and  twenty  additional  rtrrtmtrhf^i  Theae,  how**^ 
ever,  are  not  all  diHerent,  aa  we  ahall  preaently  thcw,  although* 
the  greater  part  have  received  confirmation  by  reference  to  t^ 
Table  of  Abydoa  ;  a  copy  of  which  waa  hroiightto  this  country* 
by  Mr.  VV.  fVaiikea,  and  published  hy  him  in  Mr.  Salt’®  Knaa^ 
on  the  l^honetio  Syatem  of  Hieroglyphic®,  much  about  the 
sniiie  time  that  another  ropy  wa®  publf®hed  hy  M.  f’aillland  in 
France  about  twelve  month®  ago.  Thi®  genealogical  tablet  of 
Ahydo®,  •  executed  in  the  time  of  Se®o«tri®  at  latcat,*  ha® 
sculptured  on  it,  forty  royal  prewomt  or  title®,  cla®®ed  chrono¬ 
logically  ;  which,  io  far  a®  tliey  have  been  deciphered,  corre®-‘ 
pond  to  the  name®  of  Egyptian  king®  in  the  extract  from  MtI'» 
iietho  preserved  by  Joaephn®  in  hi®  work  againat  Apion  ;  and 
bv  a  coinjMiriHon  of  the  two,  we  obtain  the  name®,  date®,  and 
order  of  the  reign  of  eeveral  king®  who®e  exi®tence  ha®  been 
called  ill  (pieRtion  and  blended  with  fable.  These,  M.  Cham-* 
pollion  ha®  thought  proper  to  publish  in  the  order  in  which  he* 
deciphered  them  ;  but  we  shall  fnotice  them  in  the  chromV- 
logical  order.  We  must  premise,  however,  that  the  early 
chronology  of  Egypt  i«  involved  in  the  greatest  obscnrity, 
ONsi  ng  to  the  loss  of  the  old  Egyptian  Chronicle,  framed  fVom 
ancient  records  by  the  Persians  after  their  conquest  of  the 
country,  and  which,  it  appear®  from  a  fragment  preserved  by 
Syncelliis,  recorded  thirty  dynasties,  extending  during  llS 
generations  for  !i6,525  years !  The  first  dynasty  is  that  of 
Uie  Aurif/r. ;  a  word  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
Aur,  light  or  tire,  and  referring  to  the  primitive  theology  of 
the  Chaldean®.  The  first  name  in  this  dynasty  is  Phtha,  the 
supreme  Ood,  or  Hephaistos — J  •tyv  He 

shines  night  and  day,  an<l  hi®  reign  i®  without  beginning  of 
days  or  end  of  years.  Heliiis,  the  Sun,  the  «on  of  Phtha,* 
reigned  30,000  years.  Twelve  gods  reigned  3984  years  ;  eight 
demigods,  217  years.  This  brings  us  down  to  2074,  B.C,, 
when  the  fifteenth  dynasty  begins,  about  328  years 'before  the 
Dtduge  :  it  consisted  of  Mesraites  or  heroes,  who  reigned  443 
years.  The  sixteenth  dynasty  is  that  of  Egyptians  or  mortals,* 
which  began  22^11  B.C.,  or  117  years  after  the  Deluge. 

Another  valuable  document  now  lost,  (at  least,  the  greatet' 
part  of  it,)  is  the  Chronological  Canon  which  BIhnetho  of  8e- 
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bennyius,  hi(rh*pnefit  and  Racred  Rcrib<*,  compilod,  by  order  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  from  the  nrchivoR  of  the  temples, 
ancieul  rec<*idtf,  and  written  pillars  of  Thoth, ‘2.^)S,  H.C.  This 
losH  in  much  to  be  lamented,  ns  the  Author,  who  is  stated  to 
have  been  u?  tXaXmKttla  •i**^^*,  had  oivrn  a  conse¬ 

cutive  liht  of  thirty-one  Egyptian  dynasties  from  King  Menes, 
who  aucctedetl  the  demigucls,  down  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
Uie  head  of  the  XXXilnd  or  Macedonian  dynasty.  The 
lirst  hfteen  dynasties  of  this  Annalist  are  lo^t  ;  and  we 
owe  the  preservation  of  what  is  extant  of  the  rest  to  Josephus, 
Africanus,  Eusebius,  and  Syncellus.  On  a  comparison,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  Old  Chronicle  with  the  date  assit^ned  to  Menes, 
there  appears  to  be  but  a  few  years  ditferencc  l>etween  the  era 
of  his  reiij:n  (2412  13.C.),  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
dynasty  of  the  Old  Chronicle,  2348  B.  C.  And  no  document 
has  been  dUcovered  by  M.  Champollion,  that  carries  us  up  to 
tliis  period.  Menes  is  inenttoned  by  Syncellus  as  a  monarch 
of  the  sixteenth  dynasty:  he  probably  succeeded  the  Mesraitee, 
the  descendants  of  iiaui. 

Both  M.  Champollion  and  his  Brother  have  worked  hard  to 
find  one  of  the  most  famous  heroes  of  l^(|yptian  history  a  ror- 
toudte  ill. the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  dynasty  ;  namelVt  Osyman- 
dyas,  a  hero  whom  any  dynasty  miuht  be  proud  to  claim,  if  but 
tlie  tive-humlredtb  part  were  true  of  what  antiquity  has  re- 
])orted  coucerning  him.  Their  induction  is  as  follows.  M. 
Iluyot,  one  of  the  arcliitecls  who  accompanied  the  Expedition 
to  l‘4gypt, copied  from  the  granite  sanctuary  in  the  great  temple 
of  Karuak,  u  royal  legend,  containing  a  title  or  prenoin^  com¬ 
posed  of  swiilKl-,  and  signifying,  S un-guard ian-of*the- 

worlds-friend-oi-Auiuioa.  On  referring  to  the  Table  of  Aby- 
dos,  M.  Ciiainpoliiou  liuds  a  series  of  prenoms  in  the  second 
line,  which  have  certain  characters  in  coniinoii  with  it;  he 
therefore  infers  that  it  is  one  of  those  that  have  perished  with 
the  wall.  But  this  preiioin,  he  says,  could  not  have  belonged 
to  any  sovereign  of  either  the  ITlb,  I8tli,  or  I9th  dynasty,  and 
consequently  must  have  belonged  to  an  anterior  one.  in  the 
cartauihi:  w  hich  uccouipanics  this  praiom,  he  liuds  the  tigura- 
live  mark  or  symbol  of  the  god  Meiidou,  followed  by  the  diph* 
thong  ci,  in  combination  with  the  tide,  *  Established  by> 

*  Phtha,  or  Sen  ant  of  Phtha.’  The  whole  legend,  as  read  by 
M.  C.,  is,  *  The  King  of  the  Obedient  People,  the  Lord  of  the 

*  Universe,  .(Sun  Guardian  of  the  worlds  friend  of  AmmonL 

*  The  Son  of  the  Sun,  Man douei  servant  of  Phtha.'  Thii 
same  cor/oiicAc,  M.  C.  hiids  on  the  vesture  or  buckle  of  die 
belt  of  a  statue  16  feet  high,  in  the  Museum  at  Turin;  and 
also  ou  the  lefl  arm  of  the  same  statue,  with  the  additional 
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title,  *  Beloved  of  MenHoa  the  Great  and  of  the  Ood  Fhr^ 

•  ever  (or  mekini^  alive,)'  Somethinjj  more,  however,  la 

Htill  wanting  to  make  oat  the  naivie  of  Oaymandyns  ;  and  this 
attempted  to  he  aiipplied  by  W.  Champollion'a  Brother,  who 
wntea  the  hiatoriral  notice  appended  to  the  Lettera.  It  ap- 
peara  from  Diodonia  Siciilna,  that  Kinpj  Uchorena  waa  the 
eighth  in  descent  or  succeaaion  from  Oaymandyaa,  and  that 
Mmria  nac4*nded  the  throne  twelve  generationa  after  Uchorena; 
which,  allowing  27  yeara  for  a  |]^neratton,  makea  540  yeflfw  for 
the  twenty  jencrationa  intervening  between  Mcerta  and  pay- 
mandvaa.  The  former  began  hia  reign  about  1736  B.  C.,  and 
thi«  fixes  the  reign  of  the  latter,  therefore,  at  2276  B.  C. ; 
which  nearly  agrees  with  Manetho,  placing  it  prior  to  the  reign 
of  the  6ve  kings  of  the  sixteenth  dynasty  preserved  by  what 
remains  of  his  Chronicle.  In  further  confirmation  of  this  view 
of  the  subject,  M.  Champollion-Figeac,  finding  the  name  Onai 
occupying  the  same  pisce  in  the  fragment  of  Syncellns,  which 
the  name  of  Osyniandyaa  ought  to  do  according  to  the  above 
calculation,  and  taking  into  account  the  fact,  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  sovereigns  frequently  had  two  or  more  names,  concludes, 
not  very  unwarrantably,  that,  ont  of  these  two  names,  the 
Greeks  formed  their  t^nymandyas.  He  places  him,  therefore, 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
livnastv,  viz.  according  to  Manetho,  2272  B.  C. 

We  recollect  to  have  seen  a  work  entitled,  *  A  sober  (hies^  at 
‘  the  Prophecies  contained  in  the  Revelation.’  Some  such 
title  ns  this,  we  should  deem  not  inapplicable  to  M.  ChanfpoT- 
iioirs  etforts  at  discovering  the  name  of  Osyraandyan.  ror, 
granting  that  Ousi  and  Mendonei  are  the  names  of  the  same 
personage,  we  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
MeufUmei  is  made  out.  We  should  like  to  hear  the  learned 
Antiquary 'explain  why,  in  many  of  the  r  he  takes  no 

notice  at  all  of  the  squat  hawk-headed  human  figure  which  he 
in  the  present  instance  calls  MaiKlon.  As  far  the  statue  itself, 
it  has  much  more  of  the  austerity  of  a  priest,  than  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  king,  and  seems  to  have  formed  a  pillar  of  a  temple ; 
not  a  very  likely  place  to  be  assigned  to  the  statue  of  the 
*  king  of  kings.’  But  no  mention  is  made  of  the  place  from 
which  it  was  taken,  which  is  a  serious  omission,  and  one,  we 
regret  to  perceive,  that  the  Author  has  been  ^tlty  of  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  almost  every  object  described  in  the  Two  Letters, 
W  e  should  find  it  much  easier  to  concede,  that  the  exlraordi- 
nary  ingenuity  of  the  two  brothers  had  ascertained  the  name 
and  the  true  era  of  Osyraandyas,  thau  that  the  statue  so  in¬ 
scribed  is  his  representative. 

The  last  king  of  the  sixteentli  dynastyi  maned  'Ttmaus  or 
V)L.  XXVH.  N.S.  M 
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Concbotiifl,  wa«  overcome  by  the  JIyk-$chns,  or  Shepherd  iTmgf, 
who  are  dencribed  as  a  savage  people  with  red  hnir  and  blue 
eyes,  (Scythians,  apparently,  or  Goths ;  with  such  complexions 
they  could  not,  as  Josephus  pretends,  be  Hebrews,)  who 
btirtied  the  towns,  destroyed  the  public  building  and  works  of 
art,  ravaged  die  countrVf  and  subjected  the  whole  of  it  to  their^ 
doiuiuioii  as  far  as  Assouan,  during  260  years  (according  to 
Maiietho).  No  name  of  any  of  the  Shepherd-kings  has 
hitherto  been  found  on  any  monument ;  but  the  prtnoim  of  six 
of  the  legitimate  sovereigns  of  the  collateral  dynasty,  who  had 
retired  into  Arabia,  and  still  maintained  their  sway  over  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  ancient  subjects,  have  been  discovered, — four  of 
them  by  Dr.  Ricci  in  those  parts ;  they  are  dated  in  the  27th, 
3 1  St,  42d,  and  44lh  yeara  of  their  reign,  and  are  of  the  xviilh 
dynasty.  The  other  two  are  in  the  Museum  at  Turin.  One  of 
these  kings  is  the  lifth  predecessor  of  Arnosis-Misphrathout- 
mosis  ;  another,  his  fourtli  predecessor ;  but  the  proper  name 
is  etiaced  in  the  cartouche,  and  no  chronologist  has  preserved 
any  of  Uieir  names.  Those  of  the  intrusive  dynasty  have  been 
preserved  in  the  extracts  from  Manetho  given  by  Josephus, 
The  above-inenlioned  monuments  establish,  however,  beyond 
all  doubt,  the  existence  of  the  collateral  legitimate  dynasty. 
We  have  also  presented  to  us  the  name  and  prtuom  of  its  last 
and  most  illustrious  member,  Misphrathoutmosis,  who  com¬ 
menced  the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherd-kings ;  as  well  as  that 
of  his  son,  Amenoftep,  the  lirst  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty, 
who  completed  their  overthrow.  Also,  the  name  of  Nane- 
Atari,  his  wife,  and  those  of  sixteen  other  kings  and  two 
queens  of  Uie  same  illustrious  dynasty.  One  of  these  sove¬ 
reigns  is  Ameuophis  II.,  the  Memnon  of  the  Greeks,  together 
with  Taia,  his  queen  :  he  reigned  30  years  and  live  months, 
commencing  16b7  13.  0.  We  have  Horns  his  son  ;  dve  Ram* 
seses ;  one  Ousirei ;  and  one  Mandouei.  Homs,  the  Son  of 
Memuon,  appears  in  the  cartouche,  under  the  name  lior^Neiih 
Seb.  His  name  is  found  on  the  ruins  of  I  uxor,  the  building 
of  which  was  commenced  by  his  father,  and  continued  by  him. 
The  name  of  Thoulmosis  11.,  the  Mceris  of  the  Greeks,  occurs 
on  a  statue,  as  also  on  the  obelisk  of  St.  John  de  Lateran  :  be 
may  be  considered  as  the  greatest  sovereign  of  the  xviiith  dy¬ 
nasty,  which  ended  1473  B.  C. 

The  xixth  dynasty  opens  with  the  name  of  Ramses  VI.,  the 
illustrious  Sesoslris  of  the  Greeks,  both  the  name  and  premm 
of  whom  seem  to  identify  him  with  the  prototype  of  the  large 
broken  statue  in  the  Memnouinm.  He  was  buried  at  Bibau  ei 
Melouk,  in  what  is  usually  called  the  Harp  Tomb  ;  and  the 
lid  of  his  stone  sarcophagus^  inscribed  with  his  name  and  effigj 
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reponinf^  between  two  of  hi«  wivee,  \n  now  in  the  Canibrifige 
I'niveraity  Muaenm,  aa  we  had  orcnaion  to  mention  in  noticing 
M.  ChampollionN  Prfch.**  Hia  name  ia  fotind  on  a  beanti- 
fill  ataine  in  that  Miiaeiim,  and  hia  titlea  are  :  •  The  Image  of 

*  the  Living  and  Reneficent  Ood,  the  Renreaentntive  of  Ammon, 

*  of  Mara,  and  of  the  Sun,  in  the  tapper  Region,  (Upper 

*  Kurvpt  0  the  King  Rk  Satr,  approved  by  l*hre,  the  Direc- 

*  tor  and  the  (Liardian  of  Kgypt,  the  Offspring  of  the  Gods, 

*  the  Son  of  the  Sun,  the  Chenahed  of  Ammon,  Hamaea,  eter- 

*  na!  Vivificator/  (Lett.  I.  p.  73).  Every  one  knows  the  com¬ 
pliment  paid  to  Ilia  memory  a  thonaand  years  after  his  death 
by  the  high-prieat  of  Memphis,  when  he  opposed  Darius  in 
removing  hia  statue  from  the  temple  of  Phtha. 

M.  Champotlion  has  laid  before  us  some  names  also  of  the 
xxth  dynasty,  by  whom,  it  has  generally  been  supposed,  that 
the  Pyramids  were  erected.  The  learned  Archmologist  seems 
disposed  to  assign  them  an  earlier  date,  without  stating  more 
precisely  what  era,  than  that  it  was  in  the  reigns  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  princes  of  the  ivth  Memphitic  dynasty. 
We  should  prefer  calling  it  Ethiopian  dynasty.  Indeed,  we 
do  not  perceive  w'hv  they  may  not  have  been  erected  in  the 
time  of  the  Tanite  dynasty :  only,  there  are  pyramids  in  Ethi¬ 
opia,  and  none  in  Phenicia.  Under  this  dynasty,  we  have  the 
(nrtt*uck^  of  •  Artfy^out,  Cherished  of  Hercules.'  The  name 
of  this  sovereign  occurs  several  times  on  the  large  sarcophagus 
in  the  British  Museum,  improperly  called  the  Sarcophagus  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  There  is  also  the  cartouche  oX  Ccte, 
Thnoris,  or  Ramses  X.,  the  Proteus  of  the  Greeks,  who 
reigned  in  Egypt  when  it  was  visited  by  Paris  after  eloping 
with  Helen.  t\irtouchen  are  likewise  given  of  sovereigns  or  the 
xxist  and  xxiid  dynasties,  the  former  of  which  terminated,  971 
B.C.  with  Sesonchosis,  the  Shishnk  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Here,  M.  Champollion  closes,  for  the  present,  his  account 
of  the  contents  of  this  valuable  Museum,  as  does  his  Brother 
the  Chronological  notices ;  but  they  jointly  promise  a  Third 
Letter,  which  is  to  bring  down  the  History  of  Egypt  to  the 
era  of  the  Roman  invasion,  collected  from  its  monuments,  ar¬ 
ranged,  expounded,  and  illustrated  by  two  of  the  most  learned 
archieologists  in  Europe,  whose  united  labours  have  placed 
the  early  history  of  Egypt  on  a  more  solid  base  than  tnat  of 
any  other  nation  excepting  the  Jews.  We  shall  reaenre  any 
further  remarks  till  we  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
promised  sequel ;  and  take  leave  of  the  learned  Brothers  for 
the  present,  by  thanking  them  for  the  entertainment  and  in¬ 
struction  which  they  have  afforded  us.  We  must,  howerer, 
JMld  forthe  informatioa  of  our  readers,  that,  though  the  num- 
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her  of  deciphered  cartouches  has  been  so  considerably  added  to 
in  the  present  publicutions,  the  symbolic,  hieroglyphic,  hieratic, 
and  demotic  alphabets  remain  in  the  same  state  as  before. 


Art.  V.  Recollections  of  Egi/pt*  By  the  Baroness  Von  Minutoli. 
rjmo.  pp.  280.  London.  1827. 


XJ^llOM  Osymandyas  to  Mahomed  Ali  is  a  rather  violent 
transition ;  but  those  of  our  readers  who  have  patiently 
followed  us  through  the  chronological  details  of  the  preceding 
article,  relating  to  the  history  of  Ancient  Egypt,  may  not  he 
diM)lea8ed  if  we  niford  them  a  peep  at  Egypt  as  it  is. 

The  Baron  Henry  Menu  Von  Minutoli,  the  husband  of  the 
Authoress  of  this  agreeable  volume,  is  a  general  in  the  Prussian 
service,  who,  in  the  year  1820 — 1,  obtained  from  his  sove- 
reiiiu  leave  of  absence  to  undertake  a  scientific  tour  in  the 
East.  His  plan  was,  to  travel  through  Egypt  to  Dongola; 
thence  to  proceed  to  visit  the  Cyrenaica  and  the  Oases,  and 
to  return  through  Syria  and  Greece.  But  circumstances  pre¬ 
vented  the  execution  of  the  whole  of  this  plan,  and  the  Baron 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  a  visit  to  the  Oasis  of 
Ammon  and  an  exc\iision  as  far  southward  ns  Syene.  His  not 
,  being  able  to  visit  the  long’  neglected  site  of  the  ancient  Gy¬ 
rene,  is  said  to  have  been  owing  to  the  petty  jealousy  of  cer- 
tiiin  European  speculators  in  antiquities,  resident  in  Egypt, 
who  secretly  laboured  with  the  most  ignoble  views  to  defeat 
lus  intention.  Sometime  after  his  return,  the  General  pub¬ 
lished  an  account  of  his  Travels,  written  in  German ;  but  of 
this  *  splendid  work,*  no  English  translation  has  hitherto 
appeared,  notwilhsUnding  an  announcement  which  promised 
it  more  than  a  year  ago.  We  must  confess  that  we  await  it 
without  impatience.  Our  own  travellers  have  left  little  or 
nothing  to  iiescribe  between  Alexandria  and  Syene,  and  the 
little  Uiat  is  new  in  the  Baron’s  work  must  relate  to  the 
Ammonian  Oasis  and  the  pyramid  of  Sakkara.  In  the  mean 
time,  this  slight  but  lively  sketch  by  the  Baroness,  who  ac¬ 
companied  her  husband  to  Egypt,  will,  we  doubt  not,  be 
favourably  received. 

The  most  melancholy  spot,  perhaps,  in  Egypt,  is  Alexandria, 
partly  from  the  comparatively  modern  dale  of  its  grandeur  and 
decay,  the  recent  character  of  its  ruins,  which  more  closely  con¬ 
nects  the  desolation  with  our  sympathy,  and  the  semi-European 
aspect  of  the  place ;  partly  from  the  recollection  of  the 
crimes  and  follies  which  were  acted  there  in  Christian  times. 
In  Upper  Egypt,  it  must  be  pleasant  enough  to  compare  the 
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wonders  of  the  scene  with  the  records  of  Herodotus  ;  but  at 
Alexandria,  only  painful  associations  would  be  awakened  by 
reference  to  the  pa^es  of  Gibbon.  The  work  of  destruction  is 
most  complete.  Nothing  remains  of  its  ancient  splendour  but 
the  column  improperly  culled  Pompey’s  Pillar,  and  the  two 
obelisks,  only  one  of  which  is  standing.  These  are  surrounded 
with  heaps  of  rubbish  covering  the  ground  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach. 

*  Every  thing  bears  the  stamp  of  the  hand  of  time,  and  the  ex« 
haustion  of  the  soil ; — the  aridity  is  such  that  it  does  not  allow  even 
a  few  wild  bushes  to  vegetate ;  the  bustle  which  once  prevailed  in 
this  part  of  the  city,  has  now  given  place  to  silence  and  meditation. 
At  a  short  distance  we  sec  the  Greek  convent ;  a  grove  of  palm- 
trees  rises  above  its  walls,  and  the  evening  breeze  alone  breaks  the 
general  stillness.  The  present  state  of  this  celebrated  country  in¬ 
spires  a  ineluncholy  and  painful  tbeling.  A  gloomy  tinge  seems  to  be 
spread  over  all  objects ;  we  even  try  to  discover  some  connection, 
direct  or  indirect,  between  the  solemn  and  grand  style  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  architecture,  and  the  grave  and  regular  physiognomy  of 
the  present  inhabitants.  As  for  the  latter,  they  are  seldom  seen  to 
smile ;  and  the  ebullitions  of  lively  mirth  are,  in  their  eyes,  a  want 
of  decorum,  and  often  even  a  proof  of  mental  alienation. 

*  On  going  the  following  day  to  the  Rosetta  gate,  I  saw  ruins  of 
more  modern  date-^houses  abandoned  since  the  late  revolutions  in 
Egypt,  and  devastated  at  the  taking  of  Alexandria  by  the  French 
army.  When  Egypt  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Alexandria  was  one  of  the  best  fortdied  cities  of  that  time ;  and  con* 
tinued  so  till  the  decline  of  the  empire.  At  the  time  of  its  conquest 
by  the  Saracens,  this  city  having  considerably  fallen  off  fVom  iti 
ancient  magnificence,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  reduce  its  ex¬ 
tent.  A  new  line  of  ramparts  was  accordingly  built,  known  by  tlm 
niime  of  Enclosure  of  the  Arabs;  and  gates  were  erected,  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  their  architecture,  but  of  which  only  a  few  frag¬ 
ments  now  remain. 

*  Since  Egypt  has  become  a  port  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the 
splendour  and  the  strength  of  this  city  have  gradually  declined,  aa 
hu8  been  manifested,  in  the  later  periods  of  its  history,  by  the  facility 
with  which  the  enemy’s  troops  have  taken  possession  of  the  country* 
The  present  Government  has  begun  to  repair  in  some  measure  the 
ancient  fortifications ;  but,  to  say  the  truth,  little  or  nothing  boa 
been  done,  though  means  have  been  found  to  make  it  believed  at 
Constantinople,  that  these  works  have  cost  immense  sums.* 

Auiuug  the  Baronesses  travelling  companions  from  Alex¬ 
andria  to  Cairo,  was  an  Abyssinian  girl  who  had  left  her 
country  in  company  with  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Abys¬ 
sinia,  her  relative,  who  married  a  servant  of  Lord  Valentia's 
at  the  time  of  his  Lordship’s  travels  in  that  country.  This 
Englishman,  after  several  years’  residence  in  Abyssinia,  bad 
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^one  with  his  wife  to  Alexnn<lna,  where  they  had  both  lately 
died,  leaving  this  younp  pirl,  their  heiress,  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  luijjlish  ('onsul.  The  !lari)neH8  does  not  appear  to 
have  pained  much  information  respecting  that  nation.  She 
speaks  of  their  piqtiinp  themselves  upon  a  *  kind  of  oriho- 

*  doxy*  which  induces  them  obstinately  to  refuse  listening  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries;  not  being  aware  of  the 
deep  rooted  sense  of  injury,  as  well  as  aversion,  towards  both 
the  Greek  Melchites  and  the  l.atins,  which  is  hereditary  in 
the  African  churches.  *  We  were  told,*  she  adds, 

*  that  tome  who  had  attempted  to  enter  their  country  for  the  purpose 
of  spreading  their  doctrines  have  been  crucified.  It  is  probable  that 
they  do  not  ill* treat  the  IVotestaut  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  Bible  Society :  their  mode  of  worship  is  said  to  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  simplicity  of  the  6rst  ages  of  the  church.* 

Our  Authoress  had  the  courage  to  penetrate  into  the  mys¬ 
terious  recesses  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops ;  but  we  are 
disappointed  at  finding  the  only  information  respecting  that  of 
SakLara  conveyed  in  a  brief  note.  The  entrance  to  this  pyra¬ 
mid  was  discovered  by  the  Baron.  It 

*  contains  a  great  number  of  passag€^s  and  corridors,  and  several 
chambers,  in  the  walls  of  which  were  incrusted  convex  pieces  of 
tmrcelain  of  various  colours,  which,  when  seen  by  torch-light,  roust 
nave  a  pretty  etiect.  There  are  also  hieroglyphics  above  several 
doors,  a  circumstance  which  has  not  hitherto  been  remarked  in  the 
other  Pyramids,  llie  largest  of  these  chambers,  the  walls  of  which 
were  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  the  torches,  contained,  instead  of  t 
sarcophagus,  a  small  sanctuary,  formed  of  several  blocks  of  stone, 
placed  one  upon  another,  into  which  a  man  could  easily  enter,  and 
from  which  the  voice  of  the  oracle  was  probably  made  to  issue.  It 
is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  sand  of  the  desert  blocked  up  the  entrance 
to  this  Pyramid  a  short  time  after  the  operations  which  my  husband 
had  caused  to  be  undertaken  there.  Five-and-twenty  Arabs  had 
worked  there  during  two-and-twenty  days.  In  order  to  reach  the 
interior,  they  were  obliged  to  descend  into  a  well  fifty  feet  deep. 
This  passage  was  extremely  dangerous ;  for,  a  short  time  after  my 
husband  first  went  down,  the  side  of  the  well  fell  in,  and  it  was  so 
choked  up,  that  it  took  more  than  eight  days  to  clear  it  ag:ain.  If 
any  persons  had  been  inside  of  the  Pyramid  at  such  a  moment,  they 
must  have  perished  by  a  cruel  death.*  p.  b2,  note. 

The  discovery  of  hieroglyphics  in  the  pyramids,  if  we  may 
depend  upou  the  accuracy  of  the  statement,  is  a  circumstance 
of  high  interest ;  since  these  stupendous  monuments  have 
generally  been  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  a  foreign  dynasty, 
and  the  absence  ot  the  hieratic  symbols  has  been  account^ 
for  oil  this  ground. 
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The  Thcbaid  waa  the  retreat  of  the  persecuted  Jacobites  in 
the  reign  of  Justinian  and  his  successors,  and  here,  the  s^rit 
of  St.  Anthony  still  animates  the  Coptic  monks.  The 
following  anecdote  is  not  uninteresting,  though  too  much  is 
made  of  it.  It  was  told  by  Dr.  Ricci  to  the  Baroness, 

*  Desirous  of  visiting  Upper  Egypt,  I  some  years  since  accepted 
the  oifer  of  an  English  gentleman  to  accompany  him  thither.  1  had 
been  struck,  like  you,  by  the  singular  form  of  these  rocks,  when  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  new  object.  1  saw  on  their  summit  a 
roan,  who  descended,  by  the  means  of  a  rope,  with  inconceivable 
agility ;  he  soon  disappeared,  and  afterwards  throwing  himself  into 
the  river,  came  up  to  our  boat  to  ask  alms  for  his  convent.  It  was 
one  of  these  Cophtic  monks,  who  came  os  usual,  to  implore  the 
charity  of  those  who  passed  by.  The  great  address  with  which  the 
man  had  made  his  descent,  and  some  questions  which  we  put  to  him 
relative  to  his  convent,  having  excited  our  curiosity,  we  rowed  to* 
wards  the  shore ;  and  following  our  guide,  who  took  the  same  steep 
and  narrow  path,  cut  in  the  rock,  by  which  he  had  come  down,  we 
arrived,  not  without  much  difficulty,  at  the  top,  from  which  we  dis¬ 
covered  an  immense  horizon.  At  our  feet  the  Nile,  on  the  banks  of 
which  were  many  verdant  spots,  flowed  in  the  distance  through  the 
fertile  plains  of  the  province  of  Minieh.  Numerous  villages,  with 
their  palm  groves,  and  herds  of  buffialoet  and  flocks  of  goats,  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  plains,  and  the  rich  vegetation  of  this  country,  pre¬ 
sented  the  most  pleasing  and  diversified  scene.  What  a  contrast 
struck  us  as  we  looked  towards  the  spot  which  we  had  first  reached. 
Blocks  of  stone,  detached  and  scattered  here  and  there  over  a  de¬ 
sert  of  sand,  extending  further  than  the  eye  could  reach,  presented 
an  image  of  chaos  ;  the  hand  of  man  had  never  attempted  to  change 
this  barren  tract  into  a  fruitful  soil :  and  it  is  probable,  that  such  an 
attempt  would  have  proved  vain.  We  then  perceived  a  wretched  hut, 
which  the  monk  pointed  out  to  us  as  his  a  welling,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  small  cemetery  ;  and  this  convent,  which  resembled  roost 
other  monasteries  in  nothing  but  its  elevate<l  position,  did  not  appear 
to  us  at  all  calculated  to  inspire  a  love  of  retirement.  Having  satis¬ 
fied  our  curiosity,  we  were  going  to  quit  this  place,  which  had  so 
little  to  recommend  it,  when  we  suddenly  heard  some  words  spoken 
in  the  beautiful  language  of  Petrarch  and  Tasso.  We  turned  to 
the  side  from  which  the  voice  proceeded,  and  saw  an  old  man, 
whose  lofty  and  majestic  stature  had  not  been  bent  with  age,  and 
who,  introducing  himself  to  us  as  the  prior  of  the  convent,  invited  ua 
in  the  most  polite  terms  to  enter  and  rest  ourselves.  Extremely 
surprised  at  meeting,  under  the  coarse  habit  of  a  Cophtic  monk,  with 
a  man  familiar  with  the  language  and  customs  of  Europe,  we  accept¬ 
ed  his  invitation,  and  sat  down  on  a  stone  bench  ;  our  host  and  three 
other  monks,  the  only  inmates  of  the  convent,  immediately  sot  before 
us  some  dates,  and  bread,  still  quite  warm,  which  they  had  just 
baked  in  the  ground  between  two  stones,  according  to  the  manner  of 
the  country. 
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*  Meanwhile^  1  attcnliTely  surveyed  the  singular  and  surprising  in¬ 
dividual  whom  we  had  so  unexpectedly  met  with  in  this  dei»ert  place. 

A  long  silver  beard  descended  in  curls  upon  his  breast ;  his  eyes  had 
retained  all  the  tire  and  vivacity  of  youtn,  yet  there  was  in  his  looks 
something  gloomy,  and  expressive  of  profound  melancholy ;  his 
features  were  digniiied  and  regular ;  his  mouth,  which  seemed  as  if 
it  never  smiled,  diminished  the  effect  of  his  fine  countenance,  which 
might  have  been  compared  to  a  beautiful  northern  landscape,  de¬ 
prived,  by  a  misty  atmosphere,  of  the  effects  of  light  and  of  the 
brilliant  tints  of  the  south.  Being  no  longer  able  to  repress  the  in¬ 
terest,  or  rather  the  curiosity  which  I  felt,  1  ventured  with  some 
hesitation,  to  ask  him  some  questions  on  his  situation,  and  the  reasons 
that  could  have  induced  him  to  adopt  it,  adding,  that  Egypt  could 
certainly  not  be  his  native  country.  A  transient  expression  of  me¬ 
lancholy  overspread  his  countenance,  and  being  sensible  of  my  in- 
discretion,  1  begged  him  to  pardon  my  curiosity,  in  consideration  of 
tlie  interest  1  felt  fur  him.  lie  replied,  that  there  was  nothing  par¬ 
ticular  in  his  history  to  merit  the  attention  of  any  body  ;  that  he  was 
a  Homan  by  birth,  and  that  being  the  youngest  of  his  family,  his 
parents  had  educated  him  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  for  which 
ne  had  a  decided  aversion  ;  that  flying  from  the  paternal  roof,  he 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  among  inhdels,  whose  faith  he  had 
even  embraced  ;  that  the  death  of  an  adored  being  liad  made  him 
sensible  of  the  enormity  of  his  faults  and  his  errors ;  and  that,  de¬ 
termined  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  penitence,  he  had  clmsen 
this  wild  and  desert  spot  to  end  his  days.  He  thus  concluded  hb 
short  narrative,  and  turning  his  eyes  towards  the  cemetery,  added : 
Port  of  the  wretched  I  the  only  refuge  against  the  storms  of  life^ 
why , dost  tliou  not  present  thyself  to  the  imagination  of  men,  when, 
agitated  by  tumultuous  passions  and  unbridled  desires,  they  act  as  if 
their  life  were  without  limit,  and  tlniir  afflictions  witliout  end  ;  where¬ 
as,  every  thing  tends  towards  thee,  and  the  remembrance  of'  the 
good  we  may  nave  done  in  this  world,  alone  accompanies  us  into  the 
next,  and  survives  our  death  !  Moved  by  these  words,  and  the  ex¬ 
pression  which  accompanied  them,  we  took  leave  of  the  venerable 
old  man,  who  gave  us  his  blessing  on  our  departure.  Nine  months 
af\cr,  on  my  return  from  Upper  Egypt,  being  desirous  of  once  more 
seeing  the  Cophtic  prior,  1  took  the  road  to  his  convent ;  as  1  ap- 
proaclied,  one  of  the  monks  perceiving  me,  pointed  to  a  fresh  grave- 
lie  had  ceased  to  suder.*  pp.  20-— 6. 


An  indid'erent  portrait  of  the  present  King  of  Egypt,  Ma¬ 
homed  Ali,  is  prefixed  to  the  volume.  It  seems  that  that 
worthy  sucessor  of  the  Pharoaha  and  Ptolemies  is  by  birth  a 
countryman  of  the  great  Founder  of  Alexandria  :  he  was  bon 
at  Cavalla  in  Macedonia. 
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Art,  VI.  Srrmfmi  on  various  Suirfects,  By  the  late  Rev,  John 
Hyattf  one  of  the  Minittert  of  Tottenham-Court  CImpeh  and  the 
Tabernacle,  London.  To  which  ia  prefixeil,  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author,  by  the  Rev.  John  Morison,  of  Urompton*  8vo.  London, 
1826. 

THP2  respected  Author  of  these  sermons  having  been,  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  one  of  the  most  popular  and  use¬ 
ful  ministers  in  the  metropolis,  such  a  volume  as  that  before  us, 
containing  a  memoir  of  his  life,  and  a  selection  from  his  MS. 
sermons,  seems  a  very  proper  mark  of  respect  for  departed 
worth.  Independently  ot  those  circumstances  that  would  give 
a  temporary  interest  to  this  publication,  it  exhibits  an  instruc¬ 
tive  outline  of  character  and  specimen  of  faithful  preparation 
for  the  pulpit,  such  as  we  seldom  meet  with  in  so  small  a  coin- 
pass.  To  the  numerous  congregations  to  whom  he  usetl  to 
otKciate,  and  especially  to  the  many  individuals  now  living, 
who  were  amcmg  the  seals  of  his  ministry,  thc^e  sermons  will 
be  peculiarly  acceptable.  They  present  so  lively  a  portrait  of 
the  Author,  that,  on  perusing  every  discourse,  the  reader  is 
ready  to  exclaim,  *  You  see  the  man!  you  see  his  hold  oir 
heaven.’ 

Being  posthumous,  the  sermons  are  not,  of  course,  so  free 
from  minor  defects  of  style  as  the  Author  himself  could  havo 
made  them ;  and  we  commend  the  forbearance  of  the  Eiiitor, 
since  what  might  have  been  gained  in  smoothness,  would  have 
been  lost  in  originality.  We  can,  however,  cordially  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  theological  students  and  our  junior  brethren  iiv 
the  ministry,  as  strongly  characterized  by  evangelical  sentiment 
and  forcible  expression,  equally  removed  from  the  feeble  and. 
turgid  style  of  some,  and  the  coarse  and  vulgar  phraseology  of 
others.  Mr.  11.  **  used  great  plainness  of  speech,**  and  upon 
all  occasions,  his  language  was  marked  by  a  fervour  and  unc¬ 
tion  which  well  become  *  the  messenger  of  truth  to  guilty 
man.* 

Mr.  II.,  it  appears,  had  to  make  his  way  against  many  dis¬ 
couragements  resulting  from  a  defective  education  and  other 
circumstances,  which,  to  a  mind  less  ardent  than  his  own, .would 
have  appeared  insurmountable.  To  this  part  of  his  history,  the. 
judicious  writer  of  the  “  memoir**  refers  in  the  following  ap¬ 
propriate  terms 

*  Amidst  all  his  disadvantages,  however,  his  ^  profiting  appeered 
to  all  men.**  By  the  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures,  as  well  at  by 
daily  attention  to  the  writings  of  the  Old  English  Divines,  be  became, 
even  when  in  business,  **  A  scribe  well-instructed  in  the  rajrsteriet  of 
the  kingdom.’*  So  acceptable  were  his  labours,  that  be  was  invited 
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to  nettle  at  more  placet  than  one.  Mr.  Ilyatt»  in  fact,  wnn  one  of  die 
few  men  wliote  natural  talents  raise  them  superior  to  most  of  the  in¬ 
conveniences  attendant  upon  a  defective  education,  and  which  elevate 
them  to  more  even  than  the  rank  of  many  who  have  been  well  and  re¬ 
gularly  instructed.  Such  men  as  Andrew  Fuller  and  John  Hyatt  are 
not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  rules  which  apply  to  ordinary  minds.  The 
natural  acuieneu  of  the  one,  and  the  dauntless  eaergy  of  the  other, 
were  of  more  value  than  many  teachers.* 

Respecting  the  success  of  his  ministry,  the  following  testi¬ 
mony  from  the  pen  of  his  venerable  colleague,  is  alike  honour¬ 
able  to  the  writer,  and  to  the  subject  of  it. 

‘  He  (Mr.  Hyatt)  was  a  highlvTuvoured  servant  of  Christ  in  our 
connection.  From  our  mode  of  aifmitting  members  to  church-fellow¬ 
ship,  I  was  furnished  with  the  means  of  assuring  myself  that  his  mi¬ 
nistry  tons  more  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  sinners,  than  that  of 
all  the  other  preachers  vcho  have  statedly  or  occasionally  occupied  our 
pulffUi*  To  me  he  was  indeed  a  brother  beloved,  and  1  can  add,  that 
during  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years^  in  which  he  was  my  coad¬ 
jutor,  an  angry  word  or  look  was  never  exchanged.  His  death,  though 
to  himself  uns|ieskable  gain,  has  proved  a  heavy  affliction  to  our 
churches,  aud  to  none  heavier  than  to  your’s  in  our  common  Lord. 

(Signed)  ‘  M.  Wilks.* 

It  is,  however,  difbcult  for  erring  man  to  avoid  extremes ; 
and  few  have  at  all  times  walked  “  in  the  rmdst  of  the  paths  of 
••Judgement.”  We  admire  the  zeal  and  fidelity  with  which 
Mr.  H.  was  wont  to  aim  at  the  consciences  of  those  who  heard 
him;  yet  we  question  whether,  in  the  following  paragraph,  the 
.  allusions  are  not  more  personal  and  pointed  than  could  be  re- 
iquisite  for  the  purposes  of  fidelity,  and  whether  they  are  not 
adapted  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  innocent,  rather  than  to 
carry  correction  to  the  minds  of  the  guilty.  Much  as  we  ad¬ 
mire  plainness,  we  think  that,  in  most  cases,  a  preacher  might 
make  himself  sufficiently  intelligible  without  the  use  of  jmrty 
names:  and  that,  of  all  subjects,  he  has  reason  to  distrust,  and 
to  suppress  his  own  opinion  respecting  the  motives  by  which 
those  were  influenced  w  ho  may  have,  from  various  causes,  dis¬ 
continued  their  attendance  upon  his  ministry. 

In  Sermon  11.,  entitled  •  The  certain  disclosure  of  Sin,* 
there  occurs  the  following  passage  : 

*  There  arc  otliers  who  make  a  public  profession  of  religion  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  advantageous  connections  in  the  way  of  business. 
They  become  regular  attendants  upon  the  ministry  of  the  gospel, 
and  afipear  to  be  truly  devout,  and  having  acquired  tlie  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  llie  Shibboleth  of  the  sect,  and  the  watcii-word  of  the  party, 
they  succeed  in  deceiving  many  of  the  bumble  aud  unsuspecting 
friends  of  Christ.  If  formiug  a  connection  with  another  denomina- 
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tion  of  profcMinfi^  Christtant,  holclf  out  m  promW  of  greater  irollilly 
adfantage,  they  toon  contrive  to  find  a  plausible  excuse  for  renouno* 
ing:  their  former  connection  and  joining  a  new  one,  and  rather  than 
not  succeed  in  their  mercenary  object,  they  will  submit  to  the  requi¬ 
sition  of  being  immersetl  in  water.  They  can  easily  become  Ana¬ 
baptists  (Baptists)  or  IVdobaptists,  Calvinists  or  Arminians,  High 
Clturch  or  Low  Church,  indeed  any  thing  for  money.  Such  charac¬ 
ters  we  liiivc  known.  We  have  not  drawn  a  fancy  picture,  and  that, 
|)erhaps,  some  of  our  hearers  well  know.  From  the  most  unholy 
motives,  some  have  professed  the  holy  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

*  Now  as  we  are  resolved  to  deal  faithfully  with  our  hearers,  we 
:isk— Are  there  none  in  this  congregation  who  live  in  the  secret  prac¬ 
tice  of  sin  under  the  guise  of  professed  discipleship  to  Christ  ?  Are 
there  none  who  profess  religion  to  gain  worldly  advantage  ?  Are 
there  none  who  have  obtained  tickets  of  admission  to  the  Lord’s 
table,  only  to  obtain  a  few  shillings  of  the  collections  that  are  made 
for  the  serious  poor  f  Are  none  of  our  young  hearers  acting  the 
part  of  the  hypocrite  with  a  view  to  forming  matrimonial  connec¬ 
tions  f  Ik:  not  surprised  at  such  questions  as  these ;  such  things  are 
common  in  the  present  day.  We  know  much  more  of  the  artifices  of 
mankind  note,  than  we  once  knew.  Deception  is  the  aim  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  profess  an  ardent  attachment  to  religion.  To  every  indi¬ 
vidual  in  this  assembly,  who  is  conscious  that  he  is  living  in  any  way 
of  sin,  though  it  be  the  most  secret,  we  fearlessly  say—**  Be  assured 
your  sin  will  find  you  ouU”  ’ 

Upon  the  whole,  we  consider  the  strain  of  these  discourses 
60  truly  excellent,  and  so  well  calculated  to  promote  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  evangelical  piety  and  practical  godliness,  that  we  most 
earnestly  wish  they  may  be  extensively  read.  In  our  opinion, 
they  deserve  a  place  on  the  same  shelf  with  Mr.  Jay's  Short 
**  biacourses,**  and  Mr.  Border's  Village  Sermons,  fitc.;  and 
where  it  is  usual  (owing  to  the  paucity  of  living  preachers)  to 
read  a  sermon  on  the  sabbath  evening,  we  feel  persuaded  that 
the  friends  of  religion  could  not  present  a  more  acceptable 
gift  than  this  volume  would  prove  to  a  village  library. 

That  our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves  of  their  adapta¬ 
tion  to  this  purpose,  we  transcribe  the  following  extract,  which 
happened  to  be  the  first  that  presented  itself  when  we  opened 
the  book.  The  sermon  is  entitled  •*  Ministerial  FitUUtif  the 
text  is  Jer.  vi.  10.  **  To  whom  shall  1  speak  and  give  warning 
**  that  they  may  hear  On  which  the  Preacher  forms  the 
following  plan  : 

*  L  We  shall  contider  the  drcumsiances  which  lead  a  faithful  minuter 
of  Christ  to  adopt  the  words  of  the  text, 

*  IL  Let  us  observe  the  considerations  by  which  the  faithful  minister 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  encouraged  to  persevere  in  giving  warning. 

*  Most  devoutly  do  we  wish  that  all  our  hearers  were  convinced 
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that  the  nrdour  and  earnestness  that  we  express  in  warnin^r  them  of 
a|>proachin};  danger,  originated  in  the  purest  love  to  their  immortil 
souls;  but  alas!  many  conclude  otherwise.  To  sucti  we  may  adopt 
the  language  of  Paul,  and  say,  “  Am  1  therefore  become  your  enemy 
because  I  tell  you  the  truth?**  Sup|>ose  an  individual  saw  that  you 
were  in  imminent  danger  of  being  crushed  to  death  by  the  falling  of 
a  rock,  or  of  being  drowned  by  an  inundation,  or  destroyed  by  tlie 
element  of  fire,  would  you  consider  his  most  earnest  unu  vehement 
warning  intrusive  and  unnecessary  ?  Could  you  give  him  credit  for 
possessing  even  the  common  feeling  of  humanity,  ii,  instead  of  adopt¬ 
ing  every  possible  effort  to  expose  to  your  view  your  alarming  situa¬ 
tion,  he  w'cre  with  the  greatest  indifiercnce  to  leave  you  to  its  ruinous 
consequence  ?  My  dear  young  friends,  if  to  you  we  have  sometimes 
op|H*are(l  too  severe  and  harsh  when  we  presented  to  your  view  the 
vanity  of  nil  created  things,  the  infinite  value  of  the  soul,  and  the  in-’ 
dispensible  necessity  of  an  interest  in  the  blood  of  atonement,  be-' 
lieve  us  when  we  affirm,  that  we  have  been  influenced  so  to  addrt'ss 
you,  from  the  purest  love  to  your  souls.  VVe  wish  you  in  early  life  to 
ex|H.‘rience  the  blessedness  of  religion,  and  to  testify  with  the  godly 
in  all  agesf  that  **  \Visdom*s  ways  arc  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  that* 
all  her  paths  are  paths  of  peace  !** 

*  The  possibility  that  success  may  attend  our  future  efforts,  con¬ 
strains  a  faithful  minister  to  persevere  in  giving  mankind  warning  of 
their  awful  danger,  (treatly  distressed  and  discouraged  as  we  arc, 
on  account  of  many  to  whom  wc  have  given  warning,  wo  cannot’ 
despair  of  their  salvation,  because  wc  know*  not  to  whom  the  mercy 
of  (fod  limy  he  extended.  Probably  (iod  may  be  pleased  to  employ 
our  feeble  instrumentality  to  the  conversion  of  the  most  hopeless, 
profane,  and  abandoned  of  our  hearers.  We  may  be  privileged  to 
see  the  most  hardened  heart,  the  most  obilurate  will  subdued,  and 
the  most  implueable  enmity  slain.  Having  the  infinite  compassion 
and  illimitable  |)ower  of  Jehovah  in  our  behalf,  we  will  yield  to  no* 
di'spondency,  hut,  to  the  latest  period  of  our  lives,  will  warn  you  to* 
Hee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  beseech  you  in  Christ’s  stead  to  be 
reconciled  to  Ciod.  Looking  to  converted  characters,  we  may  say, 
**  .Such  were  some  of  you  ;  but  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  arc  sanctified, 
but  ye  are  justified  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit 
of  our  Goil.*’ 

‘  Peradventure,  this  evening  God  may  give  some  sinners  repen¬ 
tance  to  the  acknowledging  of  the  truth,”  and  angels  may  hence 
have  cause  to  tunc  their  harps  of  praise.  **  Nothing  is  too  hard  for* 
the  Lord.”  'I'he  encouragement  deriveil  from  this  consideration  in- 
duceil  your  Preacher  to  study  a  discourse  upon  this  subject,  and  the’ 
tame  thought  has  cncouragetl  him  to  bring  it  before  you  upon  this, 
occasion.  Ah  !  wluit  should  wc  have  felt  if,  when  ascending  ^these 
stairs  this  evening,  a  voice  from  heaven  had  said.  Warn  these  sinners 
no  more  1  Let  them  alone;  1  have  given  them  up  to  final  judgment ! ' 
Encourage  them  no  more  to  hope  in  my  mercy,  for  their  doom  is 
fixed!  What  horror  would  have  pervaded  the  oosoms  of  those  who 
have  disobeyed  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ !  -With  what 
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(locp  remorse  would  the  consciously  guilty  have  exclaimed.  Wo  b 
nie,  for  1  am  undone— eternally  undone  1  But  blessed  be  God,  such 
an  awful  annunciation  has  not  been  heard,  and  we  may  encourage  the 
most  sinful  and  abandoned  to  cherish  hope  in  the  mercy  of  God  our 
Saviour.  **  Behold  now  is  the  accepted  time,  now  is  the  day  of  sol¬ 
vation.”  ’ 

*  The  certainty  of  meeting  all  our  hearers  at  the  final  judgement, 
will  constrain  a  faithful  minister  to  persevere  in  giving  warning  to 
impenitent  sinners.  We  are  not  accountable  to  our  I.ord  and  Master 
for  the  success  of  our  efforts  in  studying  and  preaching  the  Gospel, 
hut  we  are  accountable  to  him  for  the  fidelity  with  which  we  dis¬ 
charge  the  duties  of  our  office.  Let  any  one  imagine  himself  occu¬ 
pying  our  station,  and  taking  our  situation  at  the  last  day,  and  many 
who  heard  us,  coming  forward  to  accuse  us  of  unfaithfulness,  and 
saying  to  this  effect,  **  Cursed  wretch,  you  professed  to  be  a  minister 
of  Ciirist,  and  to  instruct  us  in  all  things  necessary  to  salvation  ;  to 
you  it  belonged  to  have  given  us  solemn  warning  ; — but  this  duty  you 
neglected — instead  of  faithfully  warning  us  of  approaching  danger, 
you  prophecied  smooth  things,  and  have  thus  been  accessary  to  our 
destruction.”  Now  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  have  resolved  that  a 
clnirge  so  heart-rending  and  woful  shall  not  bo  alleged  against  us. 
We  liopc  to  confront  all  our  hearers  on  the  last  day  without  fear  or 
shame,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  eternal  Judge  and  on  assembled  world 
with  boldness  to  say,  **  I  shunned  not  to  declare  unto  you  the  whole 
counsel  of  God.”  Who  is  the  individual  in  this  assembly,  that  will  he 
able  to  stand  forward  in  that  solemn  period,  and  charge  us  with  infi¬ 
delity  ?  Will  the  covetous  man  Will  the  licentious  lu  in  ?— -Will 
the  worldly  man  ? — Will  the  swearer  ?— Will  the  adulterer? — Will 
t!ic  fornicator  ? — 'I'o  our  God  and  your  conscience  we  can  appeal, 
that  we  are  free  from  the  blood  of  all  men.  Ah  I  periiups,  perhaps— 
O  I  treinl)le  ut  the  thought — perhaps  in  this  assembly  there  arc  some 
against  whom  wc  shall  be  cum)H'iled  to  witness  at  the  judgement- 
seat  of  Christ.  Will  you,  my  fellow  sinner,  continue  to  despise  the 
warning  voice  ? — Will  you  continue  to  disregard  the  melodious  ac¬ 
cents  of  mercy  ? — Will  you  continue  to  follow  a  multituJe  to  do  evil  ? 
If  so,  however  overwhelming  may  he  the  thought,  we  mutt  establish 
our  fidelity,  and  testify  before  an  assembled  universe,  to  your  re¬ 
bellion  and  inipcnitcncy.  Let  Ciiristiuns  adore  and  praise  the  God 
of  infinite  mercy,  tliat  they  have  been  enabled  to  regiu-d  the  warning 
voice,  and  to  escape  from  the  wrath  to  come.  At  the  day  of  judge¬ 
ment,  wc  shall  meet  you  with  indescribable  joy  and  delight.  Con¬ 
cerning  many  present  we  can  say.  “Ye  are  our  joy,  and  will  Inj  our 
crown  of  rejoicing  in  the  last  great  day.”  Then,  with  inconceivable 
rapture  we  shall  exclaim,  “  Here  am  1  and  the  children  which  thou 
lust  given  me.”  Then,  in  strains  of  which  we  can  now  form  no  ade¬ 
quate  idea,  we  shall  unitedly  cry,  **  Unto  Him  that  loved  ut  and 
Washed  us  from  our  sins  in  Ins  blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and 
priests  unto  God  and  his  Father,  to  Him  be  glory  and  dominion  lor 
ever  and  ever.”— “  For  what  is  our  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  of  rejoicing  ? 
Are  not  even  ye  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  uii 
Cuming  ?  For  ye  are  our  glory  and  joy.”  Even  so,  Amen. 


(  U2  ) 
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Art.  VII.  A  Sarrative  of  the  Campaipis  of  the  British  Army  at 
IVnshington  and  Sevc  Orleans^  under  Generals  Ross^  Pakennam^ 
and  Ijimbert^  in  the  Years  1814  and  1815.  By  the  Author  of 
•  The  Subaltern.*  8vo.  pp.  377.  Price  Pis.  London.  1826. 

^'*HKRE  is  something  in  the  very  idea  of  war  and  variance 
between  Great  Britain  and  tlie  Slates  of  North  America, 
that  excites  in  our  minds  a  strange  emotion  of  almost  super¬ 
stitious  horror.  Allied  as  we  are  in  the  dearest  and  closest 
relationships  of  man's  social  nature — our  blood,  our  languae:e, 
our  laws,  both  generically  and  specifically  the  same — why 
cannot  our  political  and  commercial  alliance  be  enually  and 
inviolably  intimate  ?  Are  the  rancour  and  antipatny  conse¬ 
quent  on  the  war  of  emancipation,  never  to  die  ?  and  are  we, 
tne  descendants  in  the  second  remove,  to  hold  each  other  in 
abhorrence,  because  our  grandfathers  referred  a  deadly  quarrel 
to  tlie  arbitrement  of  the  sword  ?  That  was  a  disastrous  sea-  ‘ 
son,  when  the  second  American  war  came  to  revive  the  heart¬ 
burnings  and  fierce  rivalries  of  the  first ;  and  we  fear  that  the 
feelings  of  jealousy  and  mutual  defiance  then  aroused,  are  not 
likely  to  subside  until  they  have  provoked  a  deadlier  and  more 
decisive  hostility.  There  seems,  too,  a  fatality  about  these 
contests  with,  we  had  well  nigh  said,  our  fellow-countrymen. 
Nothing  could  be  more  miserably  managed  than  the  earlier 
conflict,  excepting  the  recent  struggle.  The  errors  of  Howe 
and  Clinton  were  immeasurably  outdone  by  the  unrivalled 
blundering  of  Sir  George  Prevost ;  and  the  ineffective  system  . 
of  his  employers,  deprived  them  of  all  right  to  complain  of 
his  timid  and  indecisive  strategy. 

The  Americans,  however,  have  claimed  for  themselves  a 
great  deal  more  than  they  are  entitled  to,  on  the  score  of  naval 
and  military  superiority.  Their  victories  by  sea  were,  in  al¬ 
most  every  instance,  gained  by  a  broadside  weight  of  metal, 
against  which  our  more  lightly  armed  frigates  had  no  adequate 
means  of  resistance  ;  and  their  advantages  by  land  were  neither 
of  a  character  nor  on  a  scale  to  occupy  a  distinguished  station 
in  any  other  annals  than  their  own.  We  have,  we  confess, 
felt  pain  in  observing  the  overweening  tendencies  of  our 
transatlantic  brethren,  when  their  national  exploits  were  in 
question :  and  in  few  instances  have  these  dispositions  been 
more  offensively  apparent,  than  in  nearly  all  their  historical  nar¬ 
ratives  of  the  late  war.  Skirmishes,  that  would  have  scarcely 
found  a  place  in  the  official  records  of  continental  warfare,  are 
swelled  into  actions  of  transcendent  importance;  and  move¬ 
ments  of  perfect  insignificance  arc  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
ablest  manccuvrcs  of  the  most  profound  strategists  and  tac- 
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iicians.  One  native  writer  has  seriously  placed  the  successful 
defence  of  the  entrenchments  of  New  Orleans  in  comparison 
with  ‘  the  battles  of  Cressy  and  Agincourt and  a  Mr.  Wright, 
member  of  Congress  for  Maryland,  while  addressing  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  subject  of  the  war,  recommended 
that  whoever  should,  on  that  floor,  be  alluding  to  *  Roman 

*  valour,  would  be  considered  as  speaking  of  the  second  degree, 

*  and  not  of  the  first.*  Still  more  absurd  than  even  this,  is  the 
anger  which  we  have  heard  expressed  by  enlightened  Ameri¬ 
cans,  against  Englishmen,  for  believing  their  own  official  state¬ 
ments,  in  preference  to  those  of  their  enemy.  It  was  vain  to 
remonstrate  on  the  unreasonableness  of  the  requisition,  which 
was  maintained  with  too  much  positiveness  to  admit  of  argument, 
and  too  much  irritation  to  allow  even  a  good-natured  smile. 
They  have  their  histories  of  the  late  war,  some  of  them  ex¬ 
ceedingly  popular,  but,  if  we  may  judge  of  them  by  the  speci¬ 
mens  we  have  seen,  full  of  exaggeration.  So  far  as  we  know, 
the  only  complete  work  on  the  subject  published  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  is  Mr.  James’s  *  Full  and  Correct  Account,’  in  two  volumes 
8vo  ;  a  publication  highly  valuable  for  research  and  documen¬ 
tary  evidence,  but  occasionally  manifesting  an  injurious  ten¬ 
dency  to  sarcasm  and  ridicule. 

The  ‘  narrative*  before  us  is  exceedingly  interesting.  The 
book  is  written  with  spirit  and  talent,  without  partiality  or  ex¬ 
aggeration,  but,  apparently,  with  a  simple  anxiety  to  give  a 
clear  and  lively  exnibition  of  events  and  circumstances  as  they 
occurred  within  the  Writer’s  immediate  cognizance.  He  mixes, 
in  a  very  agreeable  way,  what  may  be  termed  the  domestic 
scenes  of  warfare,  with  details  more  strictly  military.  We 
accompany  him  on  the  march,  share  the  hut,  the  tent,  the 
bivouac,  join  in  the  skirmish  and  the  battle,  with  him  and  his 
gallant  comrades  :  in  short,  he  gives  us  a  picture  of  a  soldier’s 
life  that  is  somewhat  too  much  calculatea  to  kindle  a  danger¬ 
ous  ambition,  and  to  stimulate  the  young  and  ardent  to  a 
doubtful  and  hazardous  career.  He  must,  we  imagine,  have 
been  a  gallant  and  accomplished  officer,  with  much  of  the  raw 
material  out  of  which  heroes  are  made,  and  bidding  fair,  with 
favourable  opportunities  and  unmutilated  limbs,  to  work  his 
way  upwards  to  the  head  of  armies.  But,  though  enthusiastic 
in  his  attachment  to  the  soldier’s  life,  he  had  no  relish  for 
home-quarters  and  the  mere  duties  of  drill  and  parade.  Peace 
came,  and  he  resigned  ;  passing,  if  our  information  be  cor¬ 
rect,  from  the  eager  pursuit  of  military  honour  and  advance¬ 
ment,  to  the  peaceable  discharge  of  clerical  duties. 

The  *  Narrative’  commences  with  a  partial  repetition  of  de¬ 
scriptions  previously  given  at  the  close  of  the  *  Subaltern a 
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volume  which  we  should  have  noticed  ere  now,  hut  fur  the 
i'ircutueiaiice  that  it  had  been  originally  made  public  throuj;h 
the  medium  of  a  popidar  periodical.  It  will  be  enouj^h  to  stale, 
of  the  latter  work,  that  it  contains  a  most  animated  description 
of  the  later  events,  cotnmencin^  with  the  siei^e  and  storminjr 
of  St.  Sebastian’s,  of  the  war  in  Spain  and  the  south  of 
France.  All  that  refers  to  these  transactions,  in  the  present 
volume,  we  shall  at  once  pass  over,  and  touch  hut  slij^ntly  on 
all  that  occurs  previously  to  the  landing  on  the  American  coast 
'fhe  reijiineut  to  which  onr  Author  helonjjed,  was  ordered 
I  rum  the  ilaronne  to  the  Chesapeake,  and  sailed  on  the  ‘2d  of 
June,  l^>l  4.  'I’he  vovatre  is  pleasantly  described.  The  Azores 
atfurd  opp4>rtuiiilv  for  some  trood  paintiner ;  they  have,  however, 
been  so  often  exhibited  in  this  wav,  that  we  shall  take  in 
pi'efeieiice»  the  follow  inir  sketch  of  the  Hermndas. 

‘  fo  readi  St.  (leortre’s,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  von  are  oHIioed 
to  row,  tor  several  milem  up  a  narrow  frith  r:iHed  the  ferry,  iinmedh 
ulely  on  enteriiur  which  the  scenery  becotnf*s  in  the  highest  degree 
piiturcMtue.  i'houtfh  utill  retaining  its  character  of  low,  the  ground^ 
on  each  bide,  looks  iu  it  it  were  broken  into  little  swehs.  the  whole  of 
tlicin  bcauufudy  idiaded  with  groves  of  cedar,  and  many  of  then 
croMoed  Miiii  couiiirv  houses,  as  white  as  the  drihed  snow  Hut  the 
ficl  is,  that  liiis  appearance  ot  hill  and  dale  ii  owing  to  the  prodigioot 
nutiiher  of  istuudb  which  cotuposc  the  cluster,  there  being  in  all,  sc^ 
cording  to  vulgar  report,  not  tewer  than  three  hundred  and  sixty-Hve, 
ot  w  hich  the  largest  exceeds  not  seven  or  eight  miles  in  diameter.  Yet 
it  is  only  when  y<»u  ftdlow  wliat  at  first  vou  are  inclined  to  mistake  for 
a  creek,  or  die  mouth  of  a  river,  that  you  discover  the  want  of  valleys 
lietweeii  litere  hills;  and  even  tlieni  vou  art5  more  npt  to  tanev  vour» 
vdf  upon  die  ooitoui  ui  a  lake  stuUUed  widi  isleta,  than  steering  amid 
^puU  o4  earth  wiuch  {»taiiu,  cacii  of  theiii  distmet,  in  tiie  middle  of  the 
AtianiiC  occau.  i  Uerc  ia  boiueuiiug  hewiiciiiiigiv  pretty,  lor  pretty  ii 
pci  hapt»  inc  uiosl  appropnaie  epithet  i  could  u»e,  in  every  one  ot  the 
man)  >icw»  which  you  may  ouutui  from  diii'erent  points,  i  he  low 
uiul  elegant  ceuait  the  green,  diort  luif,  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  while  and  duoaiing  rock,  die  cuniinuai  rise  and  fall  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  .Muoil  iAiauds,  but  above  ail,  the  coieiiant  iutermiiigiiiig  ot  land . 
and  water,  »i.Ciu  more  like  a  drawing  ol  fairydaud,  than  a  reaitty.’ 

The  anuametil  which  rendezvouaad  tu  the  Cheaapeuke,  in¬ 
cluded  twenty  t»ad  of  ahi^m  of  wiu'  and  about  foul  ihousand 
troops;  au  auioutil  which,  lu  liie  i’caiusuia,  would  have  been, 
coiibidcicd  ah  only  couhaluUug  a  hrig.ide,  bulla  Uie  preheat  iur^ 
staacL,  pu»^'d  ah  *  an  aiiay  toiuadahic  ioi  ilh  uumhera  as  well, 
as  di>uipuUe.*  Liie  landing  w Oh  eirecled.  without  oppohitiua 
oil  lilt  h.lilK^  of  the  ii^et.  PaluxeuL,  with  a  corps  oi  about, 
foul  inuu.i.i  ud  Uve  huiidied  uien,  iucludin;^  haiiors,  divided  inU)^ 
three  oii^aue;),  llie  whole  Uiidci  the > cumuioud  oi  Gciiuui  iloaa*« 
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The  imnierlinte  oHjert  of  the  flphwfVnHfm  np]>Ptir^  to  hnre  hpon 
the  de«fnirlion  of  PommoHore  IterneyN  j;iinhoet^ ;  hut  entwe- 
quent  events  rh«n<:»eH  nn  inferior  and  incidental  movement  into 
a  neries  of  lendimjj  and  important  tranaaetions.  The  nature  of 
the  cjrround  over  which  the  army  had  to  move,  wna’anch  as  to 
atfonl  e^rat  advantages  to  a  defendintv  force.  Woods  and  de¬ 
files  presented  then»aelves  at  every  atep  ;  the  former  mit^hl  have 
been  tilled  with  sharp  shooters,  since  every  American  is  etpefl 
with  the  ride  ;  and  in  the  latter,  militia  mi^ht  have  made  an’ 
effective  stand  against  renfiilar  troops.  Nothing  of  all  this  was’ 
done,  and  the  scientitte  dis|>osition  of  the  British  commander 
answen»d  no  purpose  hnt  tliat  of  displayint?  his  own  prndenee* 
and  skill.  The  thirrl  day’s  march  closed  at  the  village  of  Marf- 
horoiieh.  Durinc^  the  night,  a  nnmlier  of  *  heavy  erplosions* 
announced  the  destruction  of  the  flotilla,  '  prudently  desfrored’ 
bv  the  discretion  of  its  commodore,  acconfing  to  onr  author's 
statement,  hut,  in  the  language  of  the  American  general  Wil¬ 
kinson,  *  unfortunately  abandoned  and  blown  no  by  order  of 
PresidiMit  Madison,’  although  in  a  situation  highfy  favoiiraMe 
for  defence.  The  same  officer  expresses  the  strongest  indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  negligence  which  had  given  to  the  Knglish  troops 
the  advanfn<re  of  an  unobstructed  march.  *  Not  a  sinHe 
bridge,’  he  writes,  *  was  broken,  not  a  causeway  destroyed, 
not  an  inundation  attempted,  not  a  tree  fallen,  not  a  rood  of  the 
road  obstructed,  nor  a  gnn  tired  at  the  enemy,  in  a  march  of 
nenriv  forty  miles,  from  Benedict  to  Upper  Marlhorongh,  by  a 
route  on  which  there  are  ten  or  a  dozen  difficult  defiles ; 
which,  with  a  few  hours*  labour,  six  pieces  of  light  artillery, 
Uiree  hundred  infantry,  two  hundred  ntlemen,  and  sixty  dra¬ 
goons,  might  have  been  defended  against  any  force  that  could 
approach  them  :  such  is  the  narrowness  of  the  r^>ad,  the  prn- 
furiditv  of  the  ravines,  the  steepness  of  the  acclivities,  and  the 
sharnness  of  the  ridges.* 

The  main  object  of  the  incursion  having  thus  been  accom- 
pli>i)ed,  it  was  determined,  at  the  suggestion  of  Admiral  CorJe- 
Durn,  to  advance  on  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  now  at 
only  a  few  miles  distance.  The  enemy  bad  shewn  so  little  dis¬ 
position  to  close -quarters,  tliat  the  ftnglish  commanders  felt 
themselves  jiistitied  in  presuming  further  on  his  inetflcievicy,  A 
much  more  decided  resistance,  however,  now  began.  Riflemen 
harassed  the  van,  and  a  strong  body  of  troops  with  artillery, 
made  demonstration  of  more  serious  opposition  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  following  day  that  the  Americans  made  their’Anaf 
stand.  It  was  about  mid-day  when  the  British  column,  fainting 
with  heat  and  fatigue,  came  in  sight  of  their  position  behind  n 
branch  of  the  Potomac,  and  in  rear  of  the  little  town  of  Bla- 
Voi..  XXVll.  N.S.  N 
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ileiisbunr^  I  He  front  and  left  tlank  were  rovereil  Hy  the  river, 
and  iheir  rijxht  rested  on  a  dense  wood  and  a  deep  ravine.  lit¬ 
tle  ijeiienilship  was  displayed  in  the  attack,  and  less  spirit  in 
the  defence.  The  Americans  stood  in  three  lines,  doubling 
the  numhcr  of  the  assailants,  but  consisting  chiefly  of  militia. 
They  had  twenty  pieces  of  artillery  in  the  field,  some  of  which 
swept  the  bridge  of  Bladensburg  and  its  main  approaches,, 
along  and  over  which  the  light  brigade,  ihrongh  a  miirderoiui 
diNciiargy,  rushed  to  the  attack.  It  was  irresistible,  and  the 
eneniy  was  borne  hack  upon  his  second  line,  which,  in  its  turn* 
advanced  upon  the  light  brigade,  weakened  by  an  excessive# 
though  necessary,  extension  of  its  line.  In  the  mean  time,  ilie 
second  brigade  bad  crossed  the  bridge,  ami  deploying  on  the 
right,  turned  the  left  tlank  tif  the  Americans,  and  drove  it  n|)On 
the  centre.  All  was  now  defeat  and  confusion  ;  the  victory  ww 
with  the  British,  and  the  road  to  Washington  lay  (yien  before 
them.  Uur  Author  is  somewhat  indignant  with  his  antagonists 
for  hudering  tlie  mutter  to  be  so  easily  settled,  'fheir  position 
was  strong,  notwithstanding  the  error  committed  in  not  holding 
the  town ;  and  attacked  as  they  were  in  their  strongest  point, 

*  had  they  conducted  themselves  with  coolness  and  resolution, 
it  is  not  conceivable  how  the  day  could  have  been  won.*  With 
the  exception  of  Barney  and  his  sailors,  *  no  troops  could  be¬ 
have  worse  iliau  liiey  did.*  On  our  side,  the  gallantry  of  otii- 
ceis  and  uieii  was  conspicuous  ;  but  Oenerai  Rosa  seems  to  have 
relied  mure  on  liie  elfects  of  an  immediate  attack  on  raw  troopa, 
Uiaii  on  the  udvaiituges  to  be  gamed  by  science  and  skill.  The 
coluiuu  ol  march  was  burned  on  to  the  charge  without  waiting 
to  close  its  tanks  ;  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  discover  a 
ford  by  which  the  destructive  passage  ot  the  bridge  might  have 
bt‘en  avoided.  It  was  alterwanis  asceriaiued.  that  the  stream 
might  have  been  crossed  at  a  point  near  the  extremity  of  the 
fMieiLiy*(»  left,  'fhe  author’s  niiliury  criticisms  on  the  baltie, 
are  sumuied  up  in  the  following  words  : — 

*  Of  the  porsoiiat  courage  of  the  Americaus,  there  can  be  at 
doubt :  they  are,  individually  taken,  as  brave  a  nation  as  any  in  the 
world.  But  they  are  not  soldiers  ;  they  iiavo  not  the  experience  MV 
die  liabiu  uf  soldiers,  it  was  die  height  of  tolly,  ttierefbra#'  li 
bring  iheui  luto  u  situation  where  uuthiug  except  dial  experwMi 
and  tliOM:  habiu  will  avail ;  and  it  is  on  tins  account  dial  1  reptit 
what  1  have  aitcady  said,  tiiat  the  capture  of  Washington  was  uMit 
owing  to  die  laults  of  the  Americans  thetusclves,  dmn  to  any  oUmi 
cause.* 

This  opinion  may  be  subs  tan  tiidly  correct,  but  it  is,  ^ 
apprehend,  erroneous  iu  that  part  which  assigns  *  folly*  to  th* 
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detfrminfttion  tn  flight.  It  wouH  Imvr  been  di^fjrace  indelible, 
to  have  ^iven  np  Washington  without  nn  efl'ort  to  save  it;  but 
in  the  Iohh  of  the  battle  there  was  nothing  ignominious.  Raw 
troops  and  in(?xperienced  leaders  ran  have  in>  confidence  in 
each  other ;  and  in  the  hour  of  trial,  nothing  can  be  more 
fatal  than  sneh  an  absence  of  trust.  The  foundation  of  firm¬ 
ness  and  valorous  etfort  is  taken  away.  There  ran  be  no  energy 
in  light,  no  self-possession  in  retreat :  no  wonder,  then,  that 
uvtoe  qtri  p^ftt  is  the  last,  or  rather  the  first,  resonrre. 

The  next  marking  event  in  the  campaign  was  the  march  on 
Baltimore.  The  Writer  describeH  his  feelings,  previously  to 
the  landing,  in  very  striking  language. 

‘  No  man,  of  the  smallest  refiertion,  can  look  forward  to  the 
ciianr^  of  n  sudHen  and  vmlenr  death,  without  experiencing  senstf- 
tioni  very  different  from  those  which  he  experiences  under  any  other 
cir('am»tanres.  When  the  battle  has  fairly  begun,  I  may  say  with 
truth,  that  the  feelings  of  those  engagetl  are  delightful ;  because  they 
are,  in  fact,  so  many  gamblers  playing  for  the  highest  stake  that  can 
he  offered.  But  the  stir  and  noise  of  equipping,  and  then  the  calm- 
ntMis  and  stillness  of  eX|K*ctation,  these  arc  the  things  which  force  a 
man  to  think.  On  the  other  hand,  the  warlike  appearance  of  every 
thing  about  voii,  the  careless  faces  and  rude  jokes  of  the  private 
soldiers,  and  something  within  yourself,  which  I  can  compare  to  no¬ 
thing  more  nearly  than  the  mirth  which  criminals  are  said  sometimes 
to  experience  and  to  express  previous  to  their  execution  ;  all  these 
combine  to  give  you  a  degree  of  false  hilarity,  I  had  almost  said 
painful,  from  its  very  excess.  It  is  an  agitation  of  the  nerves,  such 
as  we  may  suppose  madmen  feel ;  which  you  are  inclined  to  wish 
removed,  though  you  are  unwilling  to  admit  that  it  is  disagreeable.* 

Xo  opposition  was  made  to  the  deharkafion,  and,  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance,  the  road  was  unimpeded  ;  but  at  length,  a 
sharp  fire  of  musketry  announced  that  the  enemy  had  thrown 
forward  his  akirmiahera. 

‘  We  were  now  drawing  near  the  scene  of  action,  when  another 
officer  came  at  full  speed  towards  us,  with  horror  and  dismay  in  his 
countenance,  and  calling  aloud  for  a  surgeon.  Every  man  felt  srithin 
bi  nself  that  all  was  not  right,  though  none  was  willing  to  believe  the 
whiiipers  of  his  own  terror.  But  what  at  first  we  could  not  gue«  at, 
bt  t  ause  we  dreaded  it  so  much,  was  soon  realised  ;  for  the  aide-de- 
camp  had  scarcely  passed,  when  the  general’s  horse,  without 'its 
riuer,  and  with  the  saddle  and  housmgs  stained  with  blood,  came 
piunfifig  onwards.  Nor  was  much  time  given  for  fearfiil  surmise,  as 
to  the  extent  of  our  misfortune.  In  a  few  moments  we  reached  the 
ground  where  the  skirmishing  had  taken  place,  and  beheld  poor  Ross 
laid,  by  the  side  of  the  mad,  under  a  canopy  of  blankets,  and  appa¬ 
rently  in  the  aeoniee  of  death.  As  soon  as  the  firing  began,  he  had 
nuden  to  the  front,  that  he  might  ascertain  from  whence  it  originated, 
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amJ  with  thr  skirni ichors,  whf  thot  in  the  fitic  by  n  riflfmiu, 

'ri)o  wmmd  wati  mortal :  hi*  frll  into  ific  arii«  of  hit  anh*  <lc-camo, 
ami  lived  only  long  enonj^h  to  nomc  his  nifo,  niul  commond  ha 
fumilv  to  The  protorffon  of  bin  country,  lie  w ns  removed  ti>wiftli 
llie  Hei»r,  hut  expired  hvfore  hi?<  bearers  couhl  reA<’h  the  boati. 

*  It  i»  impossible  to  conceive  the  etlect  which  this  mehrteha^y 
sfjectnele  pro(lui*fHl  throughout  the  army.  Hv  the  courteousnrsir  nai 
comlescentinn  of  his  manners,  (  icncrnl  Koss  i>nd  secured  the  ahsnhitt 
love  of  all  who  ser>'ed  untler  him,  from  the  highest  to  the  lownt; 
und  his  success  on  a  former  oceaiion,  as  wt'M  as  his  judicious  nrmnj^  ! 
nients  on  the  present,  had  inspired  every  one  with  the  most  perfpct  * 
eonlidenre  in  his  abilities.  Flis  ver}*  error,  if  error  it  may  be  calletl, 
in  io  vounc  a  leader  —  !  mean  that  (liflR<lenre  in  himself,  which  had 
occasioned  some  loss  of  time  on  the  march  to  Washington,  nppearfd 
now  to  have  Irrt  him.  His  movements  were  at  onec  rapid  and  eanritaif ; 
n:iv,  his  very  countenance  indicated  a  tivcfl  determination  and  a  per- 
f*el  security  of  f  ucress.  All  eves  were  turned  upon  him  ns  rrr  passal, 
and  a  sort  of  involuntary*  grryan  ran  from  rank  to  rank,  front  »tlle 
front  10  the  rear  of  the  eoiumn.' 

It  was,  assuredly,  the  grentest  fault  that  ever  the  gallant  Rom 
rumniitted.  when  he  threw  himself  amid  the  tire  of  sharp- 
shooterw.  When  Hessieres,  with  much  better  excuse,  mingled 
in  iheutfrav  of  skirmishers,  ami  fell  by  a  chance  shot,  Na|)o- 
li'on,  while  pronouncini;  his  cniogv  as  a  brave  and  aecoia-  i 
plisined  oilicer,  censured  the  rashness  and  uselessness  of  siicfc 
(  \[)osun*s  ill  the  insiunce  of  cuiiimanclers.  'I  here  are  raici. 
no  douiii.  in  which  it  becomes  the  duly  of  a  ceiieiai  to  iiazird 
Ills  i^erHon.  i’hc  most  consummau*  leaders  have  done  it,*— 

( ’;esar  at  iMiinda  ;  Oubtaviis  Aduiphus  at  Liitzon  ;  Kucenei! 
Lu//ant ;  lionapuric  at  Arcoie;  and  Weilineton  nt  Waterlno. 
Hut  here,  nut  the  shaiiuw  of  necessity  existed,  und  llie  life  of 
an  »  xoellent  oHicer  was  lost  without  a  paliiuliim  plea;  Th* 
(lisastixuis  eli’ects  ol  tins  casualty  weitr  felt  severely.  Colonti 
Hro'  ke,  liic  second  in  coniinaiid,  is  ilcsoiibed  as  ‘  an  otiic«f 
*  of  tieciiled  peisonui  couiaiio,  but,  perhaps,  belter  culcuiate4 
‘  to  letivl  u  btittaliou,  than  to  iiuide  an  ainiy.*  The  battle  that 
fnllowed  was  better  coniested  tlian  the  atfair  of  Bladcnsbuig* 
'I'tie  Anuiicaii  line  was  nut  shaken  either  by  the  uiusipieiry  or 
the  arulltiy,  luul  did  not  gi>e  way  until  the  bayonet  was  iui 
in  the  icst. 

*  \b  .*>oc'ii  aa  iiit  ir  leU  gave  lae  ^hoic  ikmeilcau  ariuy  felliatt 

coiduf^wu;  iioi  Jo  I  lecolleUk  on  oiiy  uccaslou  lo  have  wiiiMjsM^s 
iiiOii  vuiapiete  lout.  liUsntry,  cavalry,  uud  aitiUcry,  were  iiudJkd 
loj^rthei,  aitb*'u;  the  Muaiicsl  regard  lu  urdci  or  regularity.  Tfcl 
MHC  ^uhjccl  ot  auxiety  •eeuicu  to  hc^  ahich  shuuid  escape  tirst  trwi 
the  heid  ot  batUe  ;  *iiiaauuch  lliat  nuiubcrs  were  actuaiiy  uoiidli 
down  by  Uicu  cguuir^uicu  lu  luc  hurry  of  the  tligiiu* 
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*  InniroMioff  />vrr  fh^  l»#"M  I  com#  tipoufi 

wiKimIrd  Am^r^r^n^  who  !«▼  nmonif  with  h»«  hroirrti. 

I  «lf»»w  n#*nr  fo  ohi»r  him  Imt.  on  nootoij  fm»,  tin*  wrrfch 

MTrninrd  onf,  f»ml  in  tho  f»rortfo«t  olnrm;  nor  won  ft  wfthotit 

mmft  (itlhriihv  thut  I  ronhl  pofmodo  him  ho  hod  nothing  to  Tofir.  At 
)»At,  Wimr  roiirinrofl  tfiot  I  intondod  him  no  hortn,  fho  follow  in- 
fonnod  mo,  fhot  it  wn^  nnpro«pod  »»|>on  tho  min«U  of  ihoif  tohllom  hr 
tho  oHirorii,  thot  from  tho  lifiti«h  thoy  mipht  oMpoot  no  fptnrtor  |  nml 

*1  wn*  oonNo/ffiontlv  thoif  flotorminrttion  to  pivo  no  rumriof  to  the 
Unii»h,  'I ’ho  folhtw  might  holio  hi«  ommtrymon,  and  I  ho|>o  ami  ho- 
lifvo  ho  did,  hut  mioIi  wnn  hw  roport  to  mo/ 

'rfu;  nrniv,  on  tho  followintf  dav,  camo  in  of  tho  Itnoo 

of  llalliinoro,  tUdondod  hy  from  16  to  ‘/(l,(>00  nion  and  a  Inro^ 
trim  ol  artillory.  To  nltack  fhe«40  in  front,  wotdd  hnvo  hot*fi 
e\j»o.sin«^  I  hi?  aHKaiiantH  to  fromondouM  Mlnn^hfer,  and  it  whs 
dc  u  riiuiwd  to  carry  f'ort  M’Uonrv,  a  fortifiratinn  on  fho  oxtremn 
Itu  of  the  onlronchinontM,  anil  oIoko  to  iho  hank  of  tho  river  on 
wiiii'h  ihi-  ntv  atanda.  It.  was,  however,  nocosMary  that  IIh* 
guns  olTho  ton  ^hnidd  ho  silenced  hy  the  fire  of  the  shipping  ; 
ati  I  here,  wo  many  ditlieidties,  both  natural  and  artiHrial,  were 
fo«iod  to  he  interposeri,  that  the  lan^e  shij>s  ronld  not  pfot  tip. 
it  IS  intimated  bv  Mr.  James,  that  the  admiral  rftlled  off  the 
b'  inh-ships  vvifhniit  necessrty,  and  that  an  offer  was  made  to 
1)1(11,  l)V  sevend  rap:  a  ins  of  frigates,  to  lighten  their  vessels  and 
lav  them  alongside  the  hatteries,  hnt  refused.  lie  this  ns  it 
iiiav,  the  enterprise  was  abandoned,  and  the  troops  reached, 
lu.fMirsiied  and  iinharassed,  the  point  whence  they  connnencfNl 
llieir  advance.  On  the  return  march,  while  passing  the  fip*oun<l 
wiitre  the  battle  had  h#*en  fought, 

‘  I  vfiw/  nhprrres  the  Author,  ‘  several  men  hanging  lifeless  among 
ihi  hranrh(*s  of  trees,  and  learnt  that  they  had  been  riflemen,  wim 
diose,  (hiring  the  battle,  to  lix  themselves  in  these  elevated  situatirms, 
fur  the  combined  purposes  of  securing  a  goml  aim,  and  avoiding  dan- 
jjer.  Whatever  might  be  their  success  in  the  first  of  these  designs ^ 
in  the  hut  thev  fnih?d;  for  mir  men  soon  dlsr(»vered  them,  and,  con-  ' 
nib'rinct  the  thing  ns  unfair,  refused  to  give  them  quarter,  and  shot 
ihnn  on  their  perches/ 

file  death  of  Geneml  Ross  seemed  to  have  broken  np  the 
plan  ot  operation,  whatever  it  might,  he  :  the  fieet  separated, 
and  that  portion  to  which  the  Author  was  attached,  anchored 
in  the  Ihitiixent.  Here  the  otticerw  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
excursions  in  different  directions,  heedless  of  the  danger  to 
winch  they  were  exposing  themselves. 

*  On  one  of  these  occasions,  several  officers  from  the  f^^fh  reymewt 
agr  ed  top.iss  a  day  together  at  a  farm-house,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
miii?  trom  tho  stream  ;  and  tiikingwith  them  ten  soldiers,  unarmed,  to 
roH  the  lioat,  a  few  sailors,  and  a  young  midshipman,  not  more  than 
twelve  voars  of  age,  thoy  proceeded  to  put  ifieir  detemiination  into 
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practice.  Leaving  the  men  under  the  command  of  their  youtlifnl 
to  take  rare  of  the  hont,  the  otfirrr*  went  on  to  the  hou*e,  but 
laii  not  been  there  above  an  hour,  wfien  they  were  alarmed  hy  a  whoot 
which  aotjrdrd  as  if  it  came  from  the  river.  T,o«king  out,  they  be¬ 
held  their  party  surrounded  hy  seventy  or  eiphty  mounted  riflemefft 
the  boat  drnpped  upon  the  hearh,  and  set  on  fire.  Civinp  themaelvef 
up  for  lost,  they  continued,  for  an  instant,  in  a  ^nrf  of  stupor;  hat  the 
master  of  the  house,  to  whom  some  kindness  ha»l  hf*en  shown  hy  nttr 
people*  provtHi  himself  ipTiteful.  and  leffinp  them  out  hy  a  hark  door, 
liirecied  them  to  hide  themselves  in  the  worwi,  wliile  should  on*i 
dcavourto  turn  their  pursuers  on  a  wronp  scent.  As  they  had  nothtnp 
to  trust  to  except  the  honour  of  this  American,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  they'  felt  much  at  ease;  hut  seeinp  no  belter  course  before  them, 
they  resijpicd  themselves  to  his  puidanre,  and  plunging  into  the 
tiiicket,  concealed  themselves  ns  well  as  they  could  among  the  tinder- 
wuoil.  In  the  mean  time,  the  American  sohliers,  Imvinp  secured  all 
that  were  left  behind,  except  the  voung  midshiomnn,  who  tied  info 
thewoml  in  spire  of  the  tire,  divided  into  two  bodies,  one  of  which 
afi|»roiiched  the  house,  while  the  other  endeavoured  to  overtnke  the 
brave  bov.  It  so  chunctnl  that  the  party  in  pursuit  psssed  close  td 
the  olHcers  in  concealment,  hut,  by  the  jxreatesl  goml  hirtune,  did  not 
observe  them,  'fhev  succcrdinl,  however,  in  cfitchioif  «  ptimpse  of 
the  midshipman,  just  a«»  he  had  pained  the  water’s  edge,  and  was  push¬ 
ing  olf  a  light  canoe  which  he  had  loosened  from  the  stump  of  a  tree, 
'fhe  biirbarians  iimiiediutely  pave  chose,  bring  at  the  brave  lad,  and 
culling  out  to  iurreuder  ;  but  the  gallant  vouth  paid  no  attentioa 
either  to  their  voices  or  their  hulleta.  Launchinp  his  little  bark,  he 
put  to  scti  with  a  single  paddle,  and,  regardless  ot  the  showers  of  halli 
which  fell  about  him,  returned  alone  and  unhurt  to  the  ship. 

‘  While  one  party  was  tnus  einploved,  the  oiner  liasteneci  to  the 
house  in  tub  expectation  of  capturing  the  otticers.  Hut  their  tiost  kept 
bis  wotti  wiiti  great  ncieiity,and  iiuving  uirecteu  nia  countrymen  toirarili 
uuoihcr  lunii-tiouse  at  some  utsiunce  from  his  own,  aud  in  on  opposilt 
(]uarter  from  where  nis  guests  lay,  he  wuiteu  till  they  were  out  ot 
Mght,  and  then  juiueu  hU  new  friends  in  tiieir  cuiiceuiuient.  iSringinif 
With  liijii  such  provisions  as  he  could  uiustdi  lie  advised  titem  to  keep 
<pnei  uh  dark,  when,  liieir  pursueis  having  \icparieih  he  conauctad 
tlicui  to  ttie  river,  supplied  them  with  a  large  canoe,  and  sent  then 
oti  in  (lerfeet  safety  to  the  licet. 

*  t  In  reaciniig  liieii  ship,  they  found  the  b5th  regiineiit  under  anna, 
ind  pie(>ariug  to  land,  fur  the  purpose  of  either  releasing  thdr 
c  unraues  from  lapiivity,  or  intlictiog  exemplary  punishment  upon 
tile  t. inner  by  wttoM.*  treachery  it  was  supposed  that  they  IumI  9^ 
b'rcii.  dut  w  hen  the  particulars  of  his  beliaviour  were  reiated,  tilt 
Kitu  r  iutiiii.iuve  was  av  ooce  .Jjandonea  ;  and  it  was  determined  Mi< 
tiirve  a  utj.uu»>at  of  the  c.’iptivcs,  by  advancing  up  the  couoiry,  and 
i.iMiig  wa.>.ie  every  thuig  witir  die  .ind  .sword.  Tlie  whole  of  tiro  ligl4 
br'gade  vv.iA  .rc  evidiugly  earried  on  :>iiorc,  aud  halted  on  the  Ucacii, 
vliilst  a  messwiigei  was  *ruL  forward  jo  demand  back  the  prisooeci* 
*^ucii.  huwever,  w.i>  die  edccioi  his  ihrcalening,  ihal  the  demand 
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.Tt  om'i?  romf4i*Ml  with*  iin<l  tlvry  fet»irnf*H  on  honrd  wuhowt  ’  hiiY^ttg 
•ainroitUHi  Hoy  rnvtifoiif  or  m^rohofl  iiht>ro  two  mliri  from  thr  hont*.*- 

A I  Uny[lli|  tin*  Hfet  loft  the  CheMepenke  for  Jnmnicit.  On 
iliu  voyage,  our  Author  had  an  opj»orluuity  of  Horinp:  a  *  picttirr 

•  lu  little*  of  a  Hea-tif^ht ;  tlw^  Volcano  hoinh-ahip,  on  board  of 
which  he  hatl  eniharked,  havino  l>een  attacked  hy  a  privateer, 
which,  after  a  few  hroadaidea,  failinw  in  an  attempt  to  tmard, 

♦  craped  bv  anperior  wailinw.  'fhe  jM'enery  of  .lainatrn,  the  ftro^ 
rlicH,  and  the  IVIaroonM,  aupply  mnteriaU  for  int»*reatinw  dearrlp* 
tioti ;  and  ita  alavery,  for  a  atrinw  of  minerahle  and  cohl-hearted 
(  )mmon-f)lnce«  about  the  happtneaa  of  the  ne<;p*oea,  and  thetr 
incapacity  for  any  tiling  higher  than  the  life  they  nclnally  lendf 

1  jiiNt  us  if  all  this*  if  it  were  as  true  aa  it  is  disguatingly  false, 

f  L,ave  their  fellow-crc’atures  the  riglit  to  treat  them  as  mere 

drautrhl-aniinalH.  VVe  are  told  that,  when  manumitted,  they 
=  isk  to  Ue  made  slaves  ar^in— *  thn/  Acg,  fi%  a  fnoonr,  to  f)f  re-- 
1  *  rirett  ntire  more  into  their  orif^inoi  stote  of  sittverjf*  It  is  ad- 

.  united  that,  the  slave 

*  may  he  l>eaten,  and  cannot  resist ;  hut  he  never  is  beaten,  unicM  he 
iit'u'rves  it  :  anti  to  a  man  atflictetl,  or,  if  you  please,  ennobled  hy  no 

^  line  feelings  of  iionour,  a  l^entino  ptiHUtcen  no  pairtf  except  what 
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f  After  this,  who  ran  doubt  the  lawfulness  of  enslarinw,  and 

the  felicity  of  slaves  ?  and  who  will  venture  to  question  the 
I  ‘  fine  feelings*  and  the  Christian  temper  of  this  eT(juisitc  mo- 

I  ilist  ? 

‘  New  t)rleans  was  now  the  point  of  destination,  and  the 
[  I  rincipai  casualty  of  the  voyage  consisted  in  the  very  extraor- 
*  <liuarv  taste  of  an  inhabitant— tint  an  alderman  most  certainly 
— of  the  (irand  (/avinan,  who  brought  oH  a  l)oat-load  of 
‘  fine  turtle/  which  he  exchanged,  at  fifty  per  cent,  discount, 
-i  t  r  salt  pork.  We  despair  of  comprising  within  contracted 
5  1  mits,  what  the  Writer  before  us  has  failed  to  make  clear  with 

®  tine  and  space  ad  H  hi  turn  ;  and  we  shall  thend’ore  refer  o?ir 

5  1  alters  to  the  map  and  the  gazetteer  for  the  more  distinct  defi¬ 

nition  of  the  natural  difficulties  which  bar  llie  approach  to 
New  Orleans.  Swamps  and  sh^dlow  lakes  make  its  climate 
5  ‘lestructive,  but  add  greatly  to  its  im^ans  of  military  defence. 

I  lie  hrst  contract  the  approaches,  and  the  second  are  innavi- 

■  .  ible  hv  shijm  of  considerable  draught.  Such,  in  fact,  are 

P  dtogether  the  intricacy  and  difficulty  of  the  access,  that  the 

I  most  precise  information  could  alone  have  given  certainty  to 

■  naval  and  military  movements.  It  seems,  however,  Aat, 

I  ^fiirlber  from  error  or  treachery,  the  intelligence  given  was 
I  inpleUlv  erroneous ;  and  a  forward  muvenicul  of  the  first 
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corps  thal  landed,  in  expectation  of  a  general  rising  in  favioir 
of  the  invadem,  had  nearly  occasioned  its  complete  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  American  general  Jackson  seems  to  have  been  an 
able  and  enterprising  officer,  and  he  had  excellent  advisers  at 
hand.  Humbert,  the  general  who  commanded  the  French  di¬ 
vision  that  landed  in  Ireland,  was  with  him,  and  no  doubt 
rtfforded  him  effective  assistance.  But  his  best  allies  were 
the  mistakes  of  the  assailants.  In  the  first  place,  the  point 
of  attack  appears  to  have  been  ill-chosen  ;  and,  secondly, 
had  the  English  general,  Keane,  pushed  forward  more  vigo¬ 
rously  when  lie  made  his  first  questionable  advance,  he  would 
have  found  New  Orleans  defenceless.  The  6nal  and  crowning 
error  lay  in  the  fatal  gallantry  which  led  the  intrepid  I’aken- 
hain  to  |)ersist  in  the  attack  of  Jackson’s  lines,  after  the  disor¬ 
ganization  of  his  force  through  the  misconduct  of  Colonel 
iMullens.  We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  for  the  details 
of  this  miserable  business,  but  we  shall  make  room  for  the 
Writer’s  description  of  the  commencement  of  the  night-attack 
made  by  the  Americans  on  the  bivouac  of  General  Keane. 

•  Darkne«t  having  set  in,  the  fires  were  made  to  blaze  w'ilh  in- 
creased  splendour,  our  evening  meal  was  eaten,  and  we  prepared  to 
sleep.  Hut  about  half  past  seven  o’clock,  the  attenrion  of  several  in¬ 
dividuals  was  drawn  to  a  large  vessel,  which  seemed  to  be  stealing  up 
the  river  till  she  camo  opposite  to  our  camp  ;  when  her  anchor  woa 
dropped,  and  her  sails  leisurely  furled.  At  first,  we  were  doubtful 
whetiicr  she  might  not  he  one  of  our  own  cruisers  which  had  passed 
the  ^K>rt  unobserved,  and  had  arrived  to  render  her  assistance  in  our 
future  operatiuns.  To  satisfy  this  doubt,  she  was  repeatedly  hailed, 
but  returned  no  answer ;  when,  an  alarm  spreading  through  the 
bivouac,  all  thought  of  sleep  was  laid  aside.  Several  musket-shots 
were  now  fired  at  her  with  the  design  of  exacting  a  reply,  of  which 
no  notice  was  taken;  till  at  length,  having  fastened  all  her  sails,  and 
swung  her  broad-side  towards  us,  we  could  distinctly  hear  some  one 
cry  out  in  a  commanding  voice.  *  (Hve  them  this  for  the  honour  of 
America.*  'I'lie  words  were  instantly  followed  by  the  flushes  of  her 
guns,  and  a  deadly  shower  of  grape  swept  down  numbers  in  the 
camp. 

‘  Against  this  dreadful  fire,  we  had  nothing  whatever  to  oppose. 
The  artillery  which  we  had  landed  was  too  light  to  bring  into  compe¬ 
tition  w'itli  an  adversary  so  powerful ;  and  as  she  had  anchored  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  opposite  hank,  no  musketry  could  reach  her 
wirti  anv  precidon  or  effect.  A  few  rockets  were  discharged,  whidi 
made  a  beautiful  appearance  in  the  air ;  but  the  rocket  is  an  uncertain 
weapon,  and  these  deviated  too  far  from  their  object  to  produce  even 
terror  among  those  against  whom  they  were  directed.  Under  these 
circumstances,  as  nothing  could  be  done  offensively,  our  sole  object 
was  to  shelter  the  men  lus  much  as  possible  from  this  iron  hail.  With 
tiiis  view,  they  were  commanded  to  leave  the  fires,  and  to  hasten 
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andrr  the  dyke.  Thither  al)»  accordin|^,  repaired,  withtmt  much 
regard  to  order  and  regularity,  and  laying  ourteWes  along  wherever 
we  could  find  room,  we  listen^  in  painful  silence  to  the  pattering  of 
grspe-shot  among  our  huts,  and  to  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  tliM 
who  lay  irounded  beside  them. 

*  The  night  was  now  as  dark  as  pitch,  the  moon  being  bot  youngs 
and  totally  obscured  with  clouds.  Our  fires,  deserted  bv  us,  and  beat 
about  by  the  enemy's  shot,  began  to  burn  red  and  dull,  and,  except 
when  the  Hashes  of  those  guns  which  played  upon  us  cast  a  momen¬ 
tary  glaapy  not  an  object  could  be  distinguished  at  the  distance  of  a 
yard.  In  this  state  wc  lay  for  nearly  an  hour,  unable  to  move  from 
our  ground,  or  offer  any  opposition  to  those  who  kept  us  there  ;  when 
a  straggling  fire  of  musketry  called  our  attention  towards  the  piquets, 
and  warned  us  to  prepare  for  a  closer  and  more  desperate  strife.  As 
yet,  however,  it  was  uncertain  from  what  cause  this  dropping  fire 
arose.  It  might  proceed  from  the  sentinels,  who,  alarmed  by  the 
cannonade  from  the  river,  mistook  every  tree  for  an  American  ;  and 
till  this  should  be  more  fully  ascertained,  it  would  be  improper  to 
expose  the  troops,  by  moving  any  of  them  from  tlie  shelter  which  the 
bank  afforded.  But  these  doubts  were  not  permitted  to  continue  long 
in  existence.  The  dropping  fire  having  paused  for  a  few  moments, 
was  succeeded  by  a  fearful  yell ;  and  the  heavens  were  illuminated 
on  all  sides  by  a  semi-circular  blaze  of  musketry.  It  was  now  clear 
that  wc  w'ere  surrounded,  and  that  by  a  very  superior  force ;  and, 
therefore,  no  alternative  remaining,  but,  cither  to  surrender  at  discre* 
tion,  or  to  beat  back  the  assailants. 

*  The  first  of  these  plans  was  never  for  an  instant  thought  of ;  and 
the  second  was  immediately  put  into  force.  Hushing  from  under  the 
bank,  the  85th  and  95th  flew  to  support  the  piquets,  while  the  4ib, 
stealing  to  the  rear  of  the  encampment,  formed  close  column,  and 
remained  as  a  reserve.  But  to  describe  this  action,  is  altogether  ou( 
of  the  question,  for  it  was  such  a  battle  as  the  annals  of  modern 
warfare  can  hardly  match.  All  order,  all  discipline  were  lost.  Each 
officer,  os  he  was  able  to  collect  twenty  or  thirty  men  round  him,  ad¬ 
vanced  into  the  middle  of  the  enemy,  when  it  was  fought  hand  to 
hand,  bayonet  to  bayonet,  and  sword  to  sword,  with  the  tumult  and 
ferocity  of  one  of  Homei^s  combats.*  pp.  285—287. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  transactioo,  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  manoeuvring  on  a  grand  scale.  Excepting  the 
njght-attac^  on  the  British  advance,  in  which  he  failed.  General 
Jackson  did  nothing  more  than  command  an  army  that  defended 
a  parapet  too  lofty  to  be  carried  but  by  escalade.  Having  re¬ 
pelled  the  enemy,  he  was  satisfied,  and  made  no  attempt  to 
harass  the  retreat.  Yet  it  is  for  such  an  affair  as  this,  that 
(leneral  Wilkinson  claims  the  highest  place  of  honour—*  Ma¬ 
rengo,  Austerlitz,  Leipsic,  New  Orleans,  and  Waterloo.* 

Peace  was  concluded  soon  after  this  event ;  a  hasty  peace, 
^hich  has  left  unadjusted  ail  the  causes  of  war,  but  which  we 
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(levoatly  mnv  ho  ninde  romplote  and  luMtinpr  hy  a  spirit  nf 
inuiinil  ronrossion  nnd  conrtosy.  Tlio  Writor  rrtnmod  homo 
soon  aftenvanls,  making  a  short  sojourn,  in  fntntitn^  at  the 
Havnnnnh. 


ArU  VITl,  1.  The  Heart,  with  nnd  other  Pocmst.  By  Percy 

llolle.  Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  London.  lS‘2t>. 

Pf^ical  Illustrations  of  Passages  of  Scripture.  By  Emily  Taylor. 

Fcap  8to.  pp.  80.  Price  t?s.  t>d.  Wellington,  18^. 

^I'lIE  first  of  these  little  publications  belongs  to  a  class  of 
*  works  which  recpiire,  on  the  part  of  a  Reviewer,  kind  and 
delicate  handling, — the  first  essays  of  a  young  Author,  who 
has  embarked  in  the  perilous  adventure  the  whole  ca])ltal  of  his 
intellectual  substance,  and  trembling  waits  the  bree/e.  Such 
volumes  claim  the  critic's  notice,  not  because  they  are  of  any 
importance  to  the  public,  but  l)ecause  they  are  of  immense 
interest  to  the  individual  ;  and  while  ordinary  readers  will  con¬ 
cern  themselves  merely  with  the  obvious  merits  or  dements  of 
the  |H*rformnnce,  the  Reviewer  has  to  exercise  the  functions 
uf  an  augur,  and  to  pronounce  upon  the  talent  which  it  indi- 
cutfs,  and  the  promise  it  atibrds.  The  productions  of  boy¬ 
hood  cannot  hope  for  more  than  to  he  praised  and  be  forgotten  ; 
but  much,  as  respects  tiie  future  etlorts  and  character  of  the 
young  autiior,  may  depend  upon  the  reception  he  meets  with 
from  those  to  whom  he  perhaps  rashly  but  ingenuously  appeals. 
Possibly,  we  may  have  been  deemed,  sometimes,  too  liberal 
of  praise  in  noticing  sucii  productions  ;  but  a  little  praise  given 
in  mivame  in  some  instances,  is  not  ill-bestowed  ;  and  we  have 
>eldom  been  deceived  by  the  result.  The  chief  danger  is  that 
<»t  encouraging  those  who  have  been  tolerably  successful  with 
a  first  publication,  to  take  to  vei-sifyiiig  as  a  trade,  and  to 
e.nrv  their  small  wares  to  market  as  a  regular  source  of  profit, 
till  they  have  wiiiieii  tiiemselves  down,  or  written  themselves 
out,  and  are  compeiled  to  look  out  lor  some  better  employ¬ 
ment.  This  abuse  ol  critical  lenity,  however,  ought  hv  no 
means  to  harden  us  uguiiisl  the  claims  ol  youthlul  suppliauUr 
lor  fame,  or  render  us  unjust  to  real  merit. 

A  moiiest  advertisemeul  to  Mr.  Rollers  volume  apologises 
for  the  obvious  iuet|u«ihiy  and  juvenile  ciiaracler  ol  his  present 
peiforiiiance,  in  terms  which  bespeak  much  good  sense, — a 
more  rare  and  hopelui  ipialily,  let  us  be  permiUed  iu  s;.iy,  in 
young  poets,  lliau  much  tiiat  p«isses  tor  genius,  liis  mind  has 
evidently  outgrown,  already,  hU  ver^e. 

^ 'file  Writer  U  av^aie  that  a  t»oiubiuus  cxprc^lua  ot-  scntiuient 
ci  va;>ionall>  ilibcuvcid  iucif  in  the  iullowing  pagCb;  but  he  hopes  it 
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will  never  be  fouml  to  (te^nemte  into  mnifinfhropjr.  He  \n  narttetf 
Urly  anviou#  that  tlii«  iihouM  not  be  H^cribetl  to  »  denire  on  nia  part 
to  participate  in  that  faabion  of  aHecletl  itloom,  tvhicb,  originated  by 
one  of  mighty  endowment*,  baa,  of  late  yctra,  too  much  prevailed. 
He  hn*  felt.  In  tho*e  momenta  of  temporary  depression  of  spirits 
Hhich  are  incidental  to  all,  more  diapotiM  to  indtilge  bis  inclination 
to  verae  than  at  other  aeaaons  ;  and  that  his  pieces  shoiihl  frequently 
have  taken  the  hue  of  his  feelings,  is  by  no  means  extraordinary/ 

Nor  is  it  by  nny  means  extraordinary,  that  he  should  feel  a 
wish  to  publish  them,  althouob  this  supplies  no  very  sfronjij 
reason  for  selecting  the  effusions  of  such  morbid  moods.  Jiut 
we  hold  it  as  a  favourable  sign,  when  a  young  writer  begins  to 
shake  off  the  shackles  of  a  servile  imitation  of  some  popular 
model,  and  shews  himself  able  to  form  a  sober  and  discrimina¬ 
ting  estimate  of  the  genius  which  had  once  warmed  anddax/led 
his  boyish  fancy.  ()uroj)inion  of  Lord  Byron's  poetry  has  been 
rf^peatedly  given.  Much  of  it  is  exquisitely  and  inimitably  fine  ; 
hut,  like  Thomson's  and  Young's,  his  style  becomes  insnffer- 
uhle  in  bis  imitators;  and  sentiments  which,  in  him,  were 
art’ectafion  or  lordly  spleen,  are,  in  them,  grimace  and  childish¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Kolle’s  volume,  however,  is  free  from  every  pal¬ 
pable  fault  of  this  kiiul.  The  first  poem  is  obviously  modelled 
upon  ('hihle  Harold  ;  it  is  not,  however,  a  SfTvile  imitation. 
It  is  a  clever  essay,  and  would  have  commanded  commenda¬ 
tion  as  a  prize  poem  ;  it  is,  evidently,  the  Author’s  most  serious 
and  Uboiired  effort,  and  it  has  served  to  supply  a  title  to  the 
volume.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Author  is,  we  make 
no  d<»ubt,  aware  ere  this,  that  it  is  neither  the  best  nor  the 
most  pleasing  poem  in  the  volume  ;  that  it  is  jejune  and  sa¬ 
vours  strongly  of  the  morbid  feelings  of  disconsolate  seventeen. 
Tile  following  elegant  little  poem  has  a  thousand  times  more 
•  heart '  in  it. 

‘  COWSLIPS. 

*  Favourites  of  my  early  ho*  us, 

Still  I  love  your  golden  flowers  ! 

Not  ftie  way-side  primrose,  pale, 

Shivering  in  the  wintry  gale  ; 

Not  the  daisy;  no,  n<»r  yet, 

’flu*  sweet*scent('<l  violet, 
fhoiigh  1  love  them  each,  can  he 
Lver  liaif  as  dear  to  me. 

*  'Pales  of  niden  time  yc  tell. 

Of  the  sweet-toned  Sabbath  bell. 

Heard,  as  through  the  mead  we  tnxl, 

'fo  the  distant  house  of  Ood; — 

Of  the  bnMik  in  verdure  lost  — 

Ol  the  rustic  bri«lge  we  cn>st !— 
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(tfildcn  puthwray — golden  fiours : 

'I’hen  my  very  thoughts  were  flowers  f 

•  I  remember,  when  the  day 
Morning’s  dew  had  dried  away, 

I,  one  of  an  infant  hand, 

With  an  eager  eye  and  hand, 

Sought  and  pluck’d  your  cluster’d  bells 
In  the  shadv  woods  and  dells, 

Nor  forgot  that  should  be  mine 
Fragrant  tea  and  future  wine. 

‘  Days  of  infancy*  alas! 

Why  do  ye  so  quickly  pass  ? 

What  would  I  relinquish  now 
For  that  sunny  eye  and  brow— 

For  that  meek  and  unwarp'd  will — 

For  that  ignorance  of  ill. 

Which  wero  mine  at  five  years  old, 

Ere  life’s  dark  page  was  unrolled  * 

*  Since  1  follow  weightier  things, 

Vanished  are  my  spirit’s  wings ; 

Cloudless  is  mv  heart  no  more. 

But  with  care  all  shadow’d  o’er  ; 

Never  may  it  know  again 
The  pure  joy  that  warm’d  it  then. 

When  its  highest  hopes  were  crown’d-— 
llopeSy  a  cowslip  tieid  could  bound  1’ 

‘  The  Exile’s  Return’  is,  perhaps,  altogether,  the  most  siic- 
('pHhfui  poem  in  the  volume ;  and  we  shall  give  it  entire. 
There  are  some  tauiu  in  it,  which  wc  should  not  think  it  ne- 
ct;^^ary  to  notice,  if  they  were  mere  slips  of  the  pen;  but,  as 
they  are  imitated  faults  aud  studied  slovenliness,  we  must  warn 
our  Author,  that  bad  grauimar  and  bad  construction,  such  illicit 
verHiticatioii  as  parts  the  verb  aud  its  preposition,  tyrannically 
assigning;  them  to  separate  lines,  and  still  worse,  which  divides 
one  !>entence  between  two  stanzas,  leaving  the  lust  line  of  the  one 
to  struggle  towards  the  lirst  line  of  the  next,  like  the  severed 
parts  of  a  worm  under  the  gardener’s  spade  ; — such  proceed¬ 
ings,  we  ^ay,  can  never  be  legalized  by  precedent,  or  tolerated 
in  any  minor  poet, 

‘  THE  EXILE’S  RETURN. 

*  My  head  hath  whitened  ’ueath  the  orient  suu« 

Niy  heart  is  worn  by  many  an  hour  of  care  : 

At  tunes  1  deeiued  luy  course  was  well  uigh  run. 

For  it  was  mine  in  peril  oft  to  share ; 

But  from  the  iiour  my  exile  lilie  begun, 

I  had  this  inrpe  to  hold  me  tVom  despair. 

That  when  long  years  were  vauished,  liie  same  giea 
My  boyhood  knew,  should  know  uiy  steps  a^ain. 


*  OO  thought  T  of  th#  roftige  in  thut  vules  *'• 

Witli  greon  o’ergrown,  mut  rimf>pied  by  Utmx 
Whpro  neVf  the  nongt  of  birdt  were  known  to  fail, 

And  each  bright  day  brought  troopt  of  humvitng  beea 
To  the  rich  verdure  mantling  o’er  the  pale. 

Sweet  w(»odbine,  moMy  ro<e,  and  fragrant  petao!— 
Of  ber  who  wna  my  all,  and  who  ia  now— 

Hut  what  fihe  m,  (>  ruthleM  grave,  aay  thoti! 

*  And  of  that  pleaaant  bower  where  oO  we  met 

When  the  cioae  branehea  arboirred  ut  around. 

So  woven  that  they  ba<le  the  pattering  wet 
A  green  defiance,  and  the  sloping  ground 
Was  clothe<l  with  furry  motset ;  Bowers  unset. 

Hut  springing  wild  were  there ;  and  not  a  sound 
Could  reach  us,  save  the  dying  sobs  and  lieaves 
Of  the  light  breeze,  and  rustling  of  the  leaves. 

‘  A  n<l  I  at  last  am  here ;  the  heavy  sea 

Is  crost,  its  droning  voice  bath  left  my  ear; 

The  self  same  brandies  now  wave  over  me 
That  in  my  days  of  infancy  were  dear  ; 

Ah,  my  old  comrades,  when  we  parted,  ye 

Like  me  were  in  your  spring— now  both  are  sere; 

Yc  fade,  but  soon  ye  know  returning  bloom, 

While  I  must  fiule  into  the  wintry  tomb ! 

*  Here  will  T  pause,  on  this,  the  verv  mound 

Whence  my  sad  eyes  sent  forth  tne^  last  ndieti 
To  my  once  happy  home;  each  spot  of  ground 
Is  iis  I  left  it,  fields  and  lanes  I  knew, 

Are  not,  as  I  am,  alter’d  ;  ther€  we  found 

Such  heaps  of  violets, — /Acre  the  hawthorn  grew, 

The  tree  my  mother  loved  stj — where  is  xhef 
Ah,  my  long  tearless  eyes,  methinks  in  ye 

‘  The  long-scaled  founts  of  other  days  gush  forth ; 

Tlie  griefs  of  early  years  stalk  from  their  grave 
And  haunt  me  like  dark  spirits;— can  thy  worth. 

Thy  fondness,  be  forgotten  ? — Yew-trees  wave 
With  a  sepulchral  sadness  o’er  the  earth 

Where  thou  dost  sleep ;  nor  love  nor  health  could  save 
Thee  from  an  early  tomb;  we  laid  thee  where 
Yon  lowly  spire  pierces  the  placid  air. 

‘  Stay  thee  an  instant  here,  thou  aged  man  ? 

'rty  thin  and  frosty  locks,  methmkv,  do  speak  ‘ 
Knowledge  of  bv-gone  years*  why  dost  thou  scan 
My  features  thus  with  thy  dim  vision,  bleak 
With  life’s  most  cold  December ;  but,  though  wan. 

And  time-bleached  from  its  hoe  may  be  thy  cheek,* 
Methinks  ’twas  once  familiar;  augbl  canal  tell 
Of  they  who  io  yon  bower  of  greeaneaa  dwell  f 
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*  Tliou  wilt  not  tel!  me  io  !  my  father  dead. 

And  garner’d  ’neath  the  church-yard  hritock — there  f 

Brothers  and  kindred  o’er  the  wide  worltl  spread ! 

And  strangers  in  my  birth-place !  where,  Oh  where. 

Is,  then,  that  old  ninn’s  daughter  i  we  were  bred 
Fond  twins  together  ;  she  was  fond  as  fair  ; 

Where  is  iny  sister  ? — Do  1  rightly  hear  ? 

Then  1  have  comfort  yet  if  she  be  near 

‘  Lead  on,  lead  on,  old  man,  for  I  may  yet 

Be  blest,  though  mine  no  more  that  much-loved  spot. 

Where  first  my  weeping  eyes  the  day-light  met ; 

Yet  is  each  field,  each  tree  a  friend,  which  not 
Time’s  billows  sweep  from  my  remenjbmnce,  set 
'There  as  in  adamant,  while  all  forgot 
Many  events  and  strange  scenes  that  have  passed 
Before  my  eyes  since  1  beheld  them  labt. 

‘  Art  thou  my  sister  ? — thou  ?— it  cannot  be! 

Amelia’s  eye  was  bright,  her  cheek  was  fair. 

Her  step  was  springy,  and  her  port  was  free, 

And  full  and  How  mg  waved  her  auburn  hair; — 

What  is  there  of  this  character  in  thee  f 

Thine  eye  is  dim,  thy  brow  is  worn  with  care. 

Thou  hast  a  widow’s  garb,  and  that  sad  look 
'fells  thou’bt  u  widowed  heart ; — when  lust  1  shook 

*  My  sister’s  hand,  and  kissed  lier  snowy  brow, 

Sne  wept,  and  fust  and  free  the  big  tears  came  ; 

Y'es,  her  eyes  gushed  forth  tears,  as  thine  do  now*. 

Yet  even  in  weeping  ye  are  not  the  same ; 

Hers  w'as  an  exquisite  woe,  but  not  to  bow 
The  spirit,  not  that  settled,  lifeless,  tame. 

Emotionless,  and  petrifying  grief. 

That  know's  not  hope,  and  seeks  not  for  relief. 

*  Is  this  the  hour  I  sighed  for — dreamt  of— dwelt 
On  with  a  fond  idolatry  ?  is  this 

The  meed  of  all  I  suH'ered — all  1  felt  ?— 

My  treasure  of  anticipated  bliss  ? — 

My  heart !  thy  last  rays  into  darkness  melt. 

Henceforth  thou’rt  but  a  cold  and  drear  abyss ! 

Would  I  hud  perished  ’neath  the  orient  beam. 

In  the  full  faith  of  my  long-cherisliQd  dream!’  pp.  13—19. 

Many  of  the  songs •  appear  to  be  written  for  favourite  airs; 
n  difficult  task,  in  which  few’  have  succeeded.  The  lines  en¬ 
titled,  *  Sad  will  1  be  no  more,*  are,  we  presume, /rot  of  this 
description  :  they  are  very  touching  and  elegant.  VVe  sympa¬ 
thize  with  Mr.  Rulle’s  fondness  for  the  vimet,  but  the  *  bee* 
knows  more  about  flowers  and  their  chronology,  than  his  poet 
does.  W'e  can  make  room  for  only  one  more  specimen,  and 
we  believe  the  following  will  please  ur  readers. 
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•  TEAKS. 

•  Woman,  I  envy  thee  the  tear* 

With  which  tny  griefs  arc  washM  awiiy, 
And  quench’d  the  deadly  fire  that  sears 
The  heart,  and  goads  it  to  decay  ; 

As  mists  are  melted  into  rain 

And  lost,  earth’s  bosom  scattered  o’er, 

So,  siglis  that  rend  the  heart  with  pain, 

Melt  into  tears,  and  are  no  more. 

*  Light  is  the  grief  that  thus  can  pour 

Itself  from  the  o’erfiowing  eyes. 

To  that  which  racks  the  bosom’s  core. 

And  may  not  vent  its  agonies  : 

OKen,  alas  1  ’tis  mine  to  mourn 
Without  a  hope  to  which  to  fly  ; 

By  torture’s  tooth  my  heart  is  torn, 

And  yet  each  burning  lid  is  dry !’  pp.  72, 


The  ‘  Poetical  Illustrations  of  Passages  of  Scripture’ possess 
a  very  high  degree  of  merit.  Indeed,  we  have  not  lately  met 
with  a  voliitne  of  sacred  poetry  that  has  so  much  gratified  us. 
In  our  last  Number,  we  had  occasion  to  remark  on  the  singular 
want  of  success  which  has  attended  the  numerous  attempts, 
some  of  them  by  our  best  poets,  to  give  a  metrical  form  to  tlie 
translation  of  the  Psalms ;  notwithstanding  which,  we  main¬ 
tained  the  practicability  of  preserving  inviolate,  the  simplicity 
of  expression  and  sacred  dignity  characteristic  of  tlie  original, 
in  a  lyrical  version.  Had  the  present  volume  then  been  in  our 
hands,  we  need  not,  we  think,  have  gone  any  further  for  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  our  remarks,  but  might  have  referred  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  version  of  tlie  Clip  Psalm,  as  a  happy' specimen — we 
were  going  to  say,  an  almost  perfect  specimen,  from  its  very 
simplicity — of  what  such  poems  should  be. '  It  is  not,  indeed, 
complete,  because  several  of  the  verses  of  the  Psalm  are  passed 
over  ;  but,  in  point  of  closeness,  without  servility,  propriety  of 
diction,  and  spirit,  it  leaves  little  to  wish  for. 

‘  PSALM  cm. 


<  O  Bless  the  Lord,  my  soul !  O  bless  the  Lord ! 

Let  all  that  is  within  me  bless  his  name  ! 

Bless  him,  my  soul ;  forget  not  to  record 
Uu  mercies  who  sustains  thy  feeble  frame : 

Who  thy  diseases  heals, 

Who  for  thy  frailty  feels, 

And  crowns Jthy  life  with  gooil — O  bless  his  holy  name ! 

*  Jehovah  is  a  God  of  mercy  still ; 

No  long-retained  anger  will  he  hide ; 

Nor  does  nis  hand  the  unerring  measure  fill 
Of  wrath  for  us ;  nor  will  he  always  elude  : 
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Behold,  where  o*er  thy  head 
The  lofty  heavens  are  spread — 

Thus  far  beyond  thy  thought  his  mercy  reaches  wide. 

«  And  as  the  cast  diverges  from  the  west. 

So  far  the  memory  of  our  sins  he  casts ; 

Like  a  kind  father,  in  whose  pitying  breast 
Love  for  his  suffering  children  always  lasts  ; 

Remembering  what  we  are, 

And  that  the  flower  most  fair. 

Emblem  of  mortal  life,  droops  at  the  passing  blasts. 

•  Thus  ever,  evermore,  thy  mercy,  Lord, 

On  those  who  fear  thcc  doth  delight  to  rest ; 

And  children's  children  round  the  world  record 
I  low  they  that  keep  thy  sacred  laws  arc  blest. 

Tnou  hast  prepar’d  thy  throne. 

And  from  the  heavens  look'st  down. 

And  waiting  angels  stand  to  know  thy  high  behest. 

<  O  bless  the  Lord,  yc  seraphs !  that  fulfil 

If  is  least  commandment,  hearkening  to  his  word  1 
O  bless  the  Lord,  bright  agents  of  his  will. 

Whose  souls  harmonious  move  in  sweet  accord ! 

Creatures  of  earth  or  air, 

Your  Maker's  praise  declare  ! 

O  more  than  all,  my  sou\  bless  thou  the  Holy  Lord  !  * 

The  subject  of  Jonah  is  beauttfiilly  treated,  and  were  not  the 
stanza  defective  in  rhyme,  the  execution  of  the  poem  would  be 
equal  to  the  conception  of  it.  '  ' 

•  JONAH. 

‘  “  Go  thou  to  Nineveh, 

Thou  prophet  of  the  Lord  roost  high  ! 

The  voice  of  her  iniquities 
Hath  pierc'd  the  lofty  sky  - 
Tell  her,  ere  forty  days  be  o’er. 

Proud  Nineveh  snail  be  no  more.” 

*  Reluctant  he  departs. 

Did  his  heart  bleed  in  pity  ?  No  !— 

Because  our  God  is  slow  to  wrath, 

^  The  prophet’s  steps  were  slow  ;  * 

'  Because  he  knew  repentance,  prayer. 

Might  stay  Uie  hand  of  vengeance  there. 

*  And  it  uas  so  :  in  dust, 
llumblctl,  the  guilty  people  knelt; 

Leaving  the  gorgeous  palaces, 

Where  lute  in  pomp  tliey  dwelt. 

Kings,  princes,  mourn’d  the  deep  offence, 

And  gave  themselves  to  penitence. 
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*  Noir  that  hit  powerful  roice* 
Heaven-tau^tt  had  reach’d  the  tinner’s  heart, 

Did  not  the  prophet’s  soul  rejoice, 

And,  blessing  Heaven,  depart  i 
Did  not  he  join  the  hope,  the  prayer — 

Who  knows  if  yet  our  God  may  spare  ?** 

*  No :  kis  was  not  the  soul 

Of  him,  who,  pleading  in  the  dust 
For  long  ungrateful  Israel, 

Yet  own’d  the  sentence  just. 

Heaven’s  gracious  thoughts  hit  ai^er  move. 

And  Jonah  weeps  that  God  is  Love.” 

*  Sullen,  he  goes  to  seek 

A  shelter  from  the  noontide  heat ; 

When  up  there  sprang  above  his  head 
A  shade,  so  cooling,  sweet, — 

**  Jonali  was  i*iud**  the  record  says : 

We  hear  not  of  the  Giver’s  praise. 

*  Short  was  his  joy :  the  plant. 

In  one  brief  night,  a  worm  devour’d  ; 

The  prophet  saw  it  droop  and  pine. 

And,  angry,  miss’d  his  gourd. 

Yet  gentle  still  those  accents  fell— « 

**  In  this. thine  anger  dost  thou  well  V* 

*  Yes,  I  do  welt,  e’en  thus. 

Thus,  angry,  unto  death  to  pine.”  > 

”  Then  thou  hast  pity  for  the  gourd. 

Which  cost  no  toil  ot  thine ; 

Which  in  a  night  has  dourished. 

And  in  a  night,  thou  seest,  is  dead  : — 

*  And  shall  no  pity  rise 

For  thousand  and  ten  thousand  souls, 

Whom,  in  tl»e  depth  of  ignorance. 

No  sense  of  right  controls  ? 

And  must  not  God  that  city  spare. 

Nor  babes,  nor  cattle  shelter’u  there  T’ 

‘  There  be,  e’en  now,  who  wield 
Heaven’s  thunders  o’er  their  brother’s  head  ; 

Not,  Junah-like,  commission’d  high, 

The  tale  of  wrath  to  spread : 

O  let  them,  warn’d  by  him,  beware. 

Nor  curse  whom  God,  perhaps,  may  spare. 

*  And  let  their  guarded  souls 
Be  to  themselves  severely  true ; 

Sorrowing,  pronounce  condemning  words. 
And  let  those  words  be  few  ; 

Their  chiefeasjoy  the  joy  of  heaven, 

O’er  love  diapla3r’d,  ami  sin  forgiven.’ 

OL.  XXVll.  N.S.  O 
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Otir  readers  will  perceive  that  we  think  very  hij^hly  of  the 
contents  of  this  unpretending  volume,  as  characten7ed  by  a 
considerable  dej^ree  of  ori^nality,  and  a  remarkably  correct 
taste.  We  can  readily  believe  that  its  *  humble  leaves  have 
*  cost*  the  Writer 

‘  more 

Than  they  would  dreara  of,  in  whose  hands  the  |>en 
Hath  never  trembled,  as  tliey  felt  the  power 
Of  sacred  truths,  set  forth  by  holiest  men. 

And  fear’d  to  mix  with  such  celestial  thinj^. 

Their  own  frail  thoughts  and  vain  imaginings.* 

The  poetical  merit  of  the  volume  will  not,  however,  in  the 
estimation  of  many  of  our  readers,  form  its  strongest  recom¬ 
mendation.  The  truly  devotional  spirit  which  it  breathes  in 
language  that  cannot  he  mistaken,  renders  it  unnecessary  that 
we  should  add  a  word  to  ensure  its  extensive  circulation.  We 
even  hesitate  as  to  taking  another  specimen  from  so  small  a 
volume ;  but  the  following  poem  has  pleased  us  so  much  that 
we  shall  venture  to  transcribe  it. 

‘  TRUST  IN  GOD. 

*  When  summer  suns  their  radiance  fling 
O’er  every  bright  and  beauteous  thing; 

When,  strong  in  faith,  the  evil  day 
Of  pain  and  grief  seems  far  away  ; 

When  sorrow,  soon  as  felt,  is  gone. 

And  smooth  the  stream  of  life  glides  on  ; 

When  Duty,  cheerful,  choseu,  free, 

Uiings  her  own  prompt  reward  to  thee  ; — 

’'Pis  easy,  then,  my  soul,  to  raise 
The  grateful  song  of  heavenly  praise. 

*  But,  worn  and  languid,  dav  and  night. 

To  see  the  same  unchanging  sight. 

To  feel  the  rising  inoru  can  bring 
Nor  health  nor  e;ise  upon  its  wing. 

Nor  form  of  beauty  cau  create, 

I  hc  languid  sense  to  renovate  ; 

'To  look  within,  and  feel  the  mind 
Full  charg’d  witii  blessings  for  mankind; 

'Plien,  gazing  round  this  little  room, 

To  whisper,  **  This  must  be  thy  doom; 

Here  must  thou  struggle  ;  here*  alone. 

Repress  tir’d  nature’s  rising  iiniaii 
O  then,  my  suul»  how  hard  to  raise. 

In  such  an  hour,  the  song  of  praise ! 

*  To  look  on' all  this  scene  of  tears. 

Of  doubts,  of  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears, 
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An  some  preUidifig  strain  tlmi  tries  >>  «  Ht^/  i  r  \  < 

< >iir  discords  and  our  harmonies;  .it/ 

To  think  how  many  a  jarring  siring 
The  Master-hand  in  tune  may  brin^  ; 

How,  “  finely-touchM,”  the  soul  of  pride 
May  sink,  subdued  and  rectified  ; 

How,  taught  its  inmost  self  to  know. 

May  bless  the  hand  which  gave  the  blow  ; 

FUch  root  of  bitterness  removM, 

Kach  plaat  of  lieovenly  growth  improv’d  : 
instnicted  thus,  who  would  not  raise 
To  Heaven  his  song  of  cheerful  praise? 

‘  To  feel  declining,  day  by  day,  » * 

Kach  harsher  murmur  die  away, 

And  secret  springs  of  joy  arise 
To  lighten  up  the  weary  eyes; 

A  hand  invisible  to  feel 
Wounding,  with  kind  design  to  heal ; 

In  every  bitter  draught,  to  think 
Of  Him  who  learnM  that  cup  to  drink; 

Again  and  oft  again  to  look 
In  rapture  on  that  blessed  hook 
Whose  soothing  words  proclaim  to  thee, 

'fhat,  “  us  thy  day,  thy  strength  shall  be 
Then,  with  chang’d  heart  and  stedfast  mind, 

High  heaven  before  and  earth  behind. 

Thy  path  of  pain  again  to  tread. 

Till  earth  receives  thy  wearied  head— 

O  blessed  Jot !  who  would  not  raise. 

In  life  or  death,  the  song  of  praise  ?’ 


Art.  IX.  The  Final  State  of  the  Heathen  ;  an  Essay  read  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  Ministers  educated  in  Hoxton  Academy, 
June  ^9,  1825  ;  and  published  at  their  Request*  By  John  Bor¬ 
der,  M.A.  8vo.  pp.  36.  Price  Is. 

^T^IIIS  is  a  very  able  and  judiciuua  essay  on  a  subject  of  con- 
^  siderable  didiculty.  That  dilliculty  arises,  in  part.,  from 
the  overwhelmin"  nature  of  the  fact,  from  which  the  mind  of 
fverv  thonghtftil  and  benevolent  person  would  gladlv  make  its 
escupe  ;  that  hnndre<ls  of  millions  are  living  and  cfving,  and 
thousands  of  milliuns  have  lived  and  died,  in  the  deplorable 
nid  hopeless  condition  of  heathen  darkness.  No  view  that 
can  be  taken  of  this  appalling  and  momentous  fact  can  be  al- 
io*rether  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  connects  itself  with  that 
fathcniiless  subject,  the  Origin  of  Evil.  But  still,  to  those 
''ho  regard  the  liolv  iScripture.s  as  a  perfect  and  sutiicient  Rule 
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of  Faith,  it  mnst  be  a  moat  intereating:  inquiry,  what  ia  the 
precise  information  which  they  supply  on  this  point;  and  this 
oeing  ascertained,  the  Tn^ne,  indefinite  spernlationa  in  which 
it  is  natural  to  indulge,  wdll  at  least  be  made  to  give  way  be¬ 
fore  the  conviction — and  here,  at  least,  there  is  ground  for 
satisfaction — that  the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth  w  ill  do  right.'* 
The  ditliculties  of  the  subject  are  by  no  means  nor  in  any  sense 
created  bv  Revelation.  They  belong  equally  to  what  is  called 
Natural  Theology.  Ihe  existence  of  heathenism  is  as  much  a 
stumbling-block  to  reason,  as  the  final  dis;>osal  of  its  victimn. 
Whatever  hypothesis  may  be  adopted  as  an  expedient  for  re- 
conciling  the  reason  to  such  a  state  of  things,  it  must  found 
itself  on  the  revealed  character  of  the  Divine  Being ;  for,  in 
the  absence  of  Revelation,  no  proof  could  be  obtained,  that  the 
existence  and  perfections  of  (jod  atford  any  security  against 
the  final  ascendancy  of  evil,  and  the  perpetuity  of  tlie  misery 
it  indicts.  But  the  cxM/iJirg  fact  is,  in  tiie  eye  of  reason,  ap. 
parentlv  at  variance  with  the  perfection  of  the  iJiviin?  (iovern- 
inent;  and  how  can  the  speculative  inquirer  h(»pe  to  deter¬ 
mine.  therefore,  apart  from  Revelation,  what  may,  or  may  not, 
be  consistent  with  the  Divine  perfections  in  the  future  world? 
Surely,  the  punishment  of  wickedness  is  less  my^lerious  than 
the  permission  of  its  origin. 

The  objection  brought  against  Christianity,  that  the  light  of 
Revelation  is  not  universal,  has  been  ably  refuted  by  Bishop 
Butler,  who  shews  ihaMlie  objection  calls  in  (piestion,  not  so 
much  Revelation,  as  the  moral  government  of  (lod.  A  lurking 
atheistic  scepticism  on  this  point,  however,  is  the  true  source 
of  much  of  the  doubt  and  perplexity  relating  to  the  subject  in 
question.  The  vast  numerical  amount  of  tiie  heatiien  popula¬ 
tion,  is  another  consideration  w  hich  seems  to  enhance  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  the  subject  ;  although,  in  point  of  fact,  they  are 
not  susceptible  of  being  numerically  multiplied, — of  being  di¬ 
minished  or  augmented  by  comparison.  I'lie  imagination  may 
impose  upon  the  reason,  by  leading  us  to  suppose  that  an  oh* 
ject  lias  contracted  its  dimensions,  w^eii  it  has  only  been  thrown 
into  more  distant  perspective,  and  placed  in  comparison  with 
other  objects.  But,  in  this  way,  the  final  destruction  of  a 
wiiole  world  might  be  made  to  stem  a  coiuparutively  small 
matter,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  existence  of  a  countless 
miiiibtr  of  happy  worlds.  And  it  is  evident,  that,  unless  all 
ol  the  human  race  might  justly  have  been  left  to  perish,  it  is 
not  conceivable  that  utti^  can  perish.  The  heathen  are  precisely 
in  that  state  in  which  all  the  human  race  might  and  would  have 
been  but  for  the  Mediatorial  intervention.  The  comparatire 
numbers  of  those  who  are  still  in  tliis  stale,  although  a  most 
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ad'ecting  conMidtiration,  and  one  whidi  ought  to  aiimiiUte  to 
Uie  most  fervent  supplications  and  zealous  exertions,  forniK  then 
no  part  of  the  real  ditficulty. 

The  first  question  that  seems  to  arise,  is  :  Are  the  hcathcus 
sccnuntahle  agents,  knowing  right  from  wrong?  If  so,  to 
what  extent  does  this  knowledge  and  accountability  reach  ;  and 
what  are  their  actual  conduct  and  condition  as  measured  by 
that  knowledge  ?  Upon  these  points,  Scripture  is  not  silent. 

It  is  explicitly  declared,  that  they  have  such  means  of  becom¬ 
ing  acquainted  with  God  and  with  duty,  as  leave  them  wholly 
**  without  excuae**  for  their  idolatry  and  immorality  ;  and  *  two 

*  distinct  penalties,’  Mr.  Burder  remarks,  *  are  speciliod^  as 

*  connected,  inthejast  government  of  God,  with  (he  perpe- 

*  tration  of  such  wickedness,’  t 

*  The  first  of  these  is  absndonment  by  God. 

*  This  punishment,  the  most  severe  which  the  righteous  Judge 
ever  indicts  during  man’s  state  of  probation,  is  the  penalty  aftxod  to 
the  crime  of  aversion  to  God.  **  Because  they  did  not  like  to  retain 
(lod  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  tliem  up  to  an  undUcerning  mind,” 
which  fails  to  distinguish  between  truth  axid  error,  virtue  and  vice,  in 
Ciises  the  most  easy  of  discrimination.  The  representation  here 
given  of  this  punishment,  throws  much  light  both  on  the  origin  and 
character  of  idolatry,  and  on  tlie  cause  of  the  extreme  wicketlneaa 
which  prevails  among  idolaters.  We  learn  that  a  fondneee  for 
idols  is  not  to  he  traced  up  to  the  mere  wandering  of  the  intellect,  as 
.«nme  would  consider  it,  but  that  it  has  its  root  in  dislike  of  God. 
The  greatness  of  the  olicnce  may  be  judged  of  from  tlie  nature^  of 
the  punishment ;  •*  liecause  they  did  not  like  to  riftain  (vod  in  their 
knowledge,  (b)d  gave  them  up.”  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  Ihil  to 
observe  the  justice  of  this  procedure.  It  is  not  till  men  have  said  to 
God,  **  Depart  from  us  1”  that  he  thus  abandons  them ;  in  doing 
which,  he  merely  fulfils  their  own  desires. 

*  The  passage  before  us  uUo  assigns  a  cause  for  the  extreme  immo« 
rnlity  of'  the  Heathen  :  they  have  been,  lo  u  cnnsulerahle  degree, 
abandoned  hy  (lod.  He  does  not  bhnd  the  mind,  or  harden  the 
heart ;  there  is  no  need  of  his  so  doing ;  nor  would  such  a  suppo- 
sitinn  l>e  consonant  with  those  views  of  his  justice,  holiness,  and 
goodness,  which  the  ScHptures  exhibit.  He  withholds  hit  re¬ 
straining  induence ;  the  result  of  which  is,  that  man,  thus  left  to 
himself,  becomes  a  nMinster  of  iniquity,  and  consequently  miserable. 
8ttch  is  the  penalty  wbicli  the  Supreme  Uuler  indicts,  in  the  present 
world,  on  those  who  wilfully  turn  their  hacks  upon  him.  He  punishes 
them  hy  not  preventing  their  becoming  most  de|>nived  ;  a  pannhment 
which,  though  indirect,  is  at  the  same  time  peculiarly  awful.  It  will 
be  well  for  us  to  associate  this  thought  with  our  contemplation  of  the 
horrid  vices  of  the  Heathen,  '['hat  l«od  has,  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
abandoned  tbe  perpetrators  of  such  deeds  to  themselves,  it  fuHy  ap¬ 
parent  from  imitter  of  fact ;  but  the  text  under  cunsideratioa  assigns 
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ilic  cause  of  bis  «o  iloing.  It  is  inteodoil  to  he  n  mark  of  liia  tlit. 
pleasure  against  t!ie  primnrv  vice  of  lioatbenisni— .averpion  to  llfni 
I  presume  tfjui  wc  are  fuhilfing  tlie  design  of  tlie  Almighty  in  this 
branch  of  lus  administrafion,  when  we  »o  regard  it. 

*  Another  punishment  denounced  against  Ileathen  transgressort  is 
death. 

*  In  this  stage  of  t^c  argument,  it  will  he  well  to  remark  tfmt  per- 
Mimrwho  live  and  flic  nntler  the  power  of  iinboly  hahits,  like  th<W, * 
are  obviouslv  unfit  for  the  heaven  which  the  Srripturrs'  reveal.  The- 
destined  inhabitants  of  that  region  are  previously  iii»de  meet  to  he' 
partakers  of  the  inljerttanre  of  the  saints  in  liglit.*’’  In  the  (*nse^J 
conversion  taking  place  immediatelv  before  death',  thN  preparedness 
I'or  heaven  is  doubtless  produced  at  once.  *•  U’lthont  holiness/^ 
however,  “  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord  and  unless  a  change  friini 
kin  to  holiness  occur  before  tleath,  we  are  not  autlioritjod  to'eif|>eet  that  * 
It  win  take  place  afterwards.  1  he  rase  of  decensed  Infants  dlfl’e.  ’ 
rent;  I'houfrlt  they  may  have  no  actual  holiness  of  character,  and'* 
tiioifgh  they  possess  a  nature  which,  if  opportttnitr  eflF’rs,  *\vill  show  ' 

I tjiclf  to  he  or«>ne  to  evil,  they  have  us  ret  no  habits  of  vice,  and''' 
ilicretore  no  |»osilive  tioHtTM*s!»  for  heaven. 

*  Hut  a  very  important  consiileration  relative  to  the  ftiture  state  of 
lieaihen  simn'rs,  remains  to  he  noiieed, — the  measure  of  siillering,' 
ii.itiieiy,  which  they  shall  Ih*  sentenced  to  ntnlergo.  Hcrltaps  the 
variety  in  p4*fiu  <»f  flei:ree,  of  which  both  the  luippinens  of  heaven 
and  the  misery  of  hell  are  susceptible,  ospecinlly  the  Ijitt4»r,  is  i>ot 
>uilietentlv  regaoled.* 

Tliti  dwclarniion  of  our  Ltrd  (Matt.  x.  li>V  is,  on  this  point, 
r\plicit  anil  <ieciMve.  it  iv  veals  enoturti  to  satihtv  the  mind, 
that  llte  «lerisioiis  <tt  th»*  rtiral  cinv  wdl  f)ft  iit  the  stnetest  har- 
nioiiv  wun  tin*  rr (nnr<*ineius  o|  justice  nmi  th.e  dictates  of 
couscaeoee  ;  uud  tticn  tirops  Uit*  veil  to  repel  nu  impious  cun- 
oMlv  from  pr\  ino  liii  thor. 

1  he  present  cumtUKtii  of  tlie  lieathen.  then,  as  not  merely 

•  miillv  before  but  ‘  \Mthout  i.iod.’  judicially  abandoned* 

l  \  lu'N  i>pint.  a^  the  puinsiiiuent  of  their  treiisgressmw  the 
law  inscribed  on  the  conscience. — Kceiiis  to  leave  iht  ni  abso 
luielv  *  witnoul  nope.*  Y'heir  fuiuie  fiuiiisiitiieiit  cannot  be  iu- 
coiisi!vteni  either  with  the  justice  oi  uitli  me  benevolence  of 

1  iod,  it  tiieir  actual  cunoitiun  be  not,  Miice  that  uiusi  be  vieweti 
^  the  eiiect.  in  part,  ol  Ins  boiv  displcasuie. 

‘  I'rom  the  geiierai  benevoience  oi'  Clod,*  remarks  Mr.  Harder, 

•  ja  nmnii'esteu  in  lae  pieM;ia  condtiion  t»i  the  huuian  rttve,  nil  lluit 
can  be  gatbcri*u,  m  reference  ii>  the  4|Ui‘»iioii  btiiuie  u»  in,  tiiat  God 
i>  ilist>iiM.*tl  tu  coiiuuuiiicuie  liappuiv:>«> ,  liial  ihia  (he  iWAlurul  cuurbV  * 

•  >f  Ills  procedure  lo^arua  CTea(tnet«;  aiul  tiiat  he  will  nuke  liieiii 
!i  ‘ppy*  unit  ss  Mnueiiimc  occur  Hhieh  coii»lituU'h  a  ^iieeial  leiiauA  luc 

jciing  tMiierHt^i**  Hut  infcicnce,  whicii  i>  (iic  uiuiu»i  biai  can 

djjsn  iiuiii  lilt.  t>\A  K  cl  liuiuic,  Uovv  uoi  iiicci  die  ca^c ,  iur  it  lias 
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ilrwidv  h/rff  witifh  m<iy  in<h»^  h\m 

i.i  iritt»t»o<4  from  hi*  rrfMur^  thfir  li-«f%f>4n^  ifMrh’' 

Atvnkti  h.i¥o  trnfxirtoH.  in  mr^ry  coiinffy  amt  in  «v»fy 

jra  tr.»nii^ro*«nrf»  nf’  fiofiN  l»i*r  |  anH  fhwfnfn,  if  favouf  no 

Jj.Mm  to  llii^  persona,  it  moat  o>m«  in  th#  mttf  of  mancy/  p.  lik* 

M#*rr.v  h;»a  inliTpiwpH  on  io»hnlf  of  tlip  Hnathma,  and  *  tlip 
‘  (i.^ppi  wpJira  a  inr»at  hpni<^nunt  aappot  on  man  of  Wt* 

re  elad  lo  find  lii«  Wrif^r  of  ttii<  K<4»v«v  mamlninin^  thiff 
.'ripfural  vipw  of  flip  i'hriwtinn  Hiappnhatioti,  an  rplatnd  to  ftm 
liiim.in  rnrp  nt  I  iron.  Ami  whpn  apnak  of  the  hpnignont 
a^r)Pt:t  of  fhp  fio-pp|  in  r»  f^rd  lo  tlm  lloathpn,  U*t  im  nol  for¬ 
get  that  our  own  aiu  pHinrH  aiui  tliP  proc'onitorH  of  fill  tiip  natiiHiA 
<jf  wore  invoivof)  in  the  (j;iiilt  nml  rondemnation  uH 

that  awful  a(>oalaey.  it  ih  not  a  matter  for  inc|iiirv,  thpreforp, 
vvmcft  If  avpH  anv  room  for  qiieation  or  hvprdhpaia,  whnt  la  ftip* 
Iffcitjn  <»r  mei'citiii  intpotton  of  Ood  with  r#*appct  to  thpH#afhrm’ 
'vr>rid.  ltoani»ol  he  a  qtieHtion,  whf*thpr  Ilf  wida  that  thr 
fiindooa,  the  t'Kinear,  and  the  other  heathen  nations  ahontrl  ho 
.ired,  since  the  t  ioapel  han  brought  Milvation  to  (ireeka  niul 
r'ltH,  Fmnk*  and  Satona,  who  were  annk  as  low  in  impiety 
iiat  criine.  ihit  an  to  any  other  way  of  hetn^  saved,  than  that’ 
I  eoiniiigr  to  lint  knuwieiiae  of  the  truth,  Scripture  ia  ailertt, 
11. d  .lii  analoyry  in  utT^inst  tiie  aiippoeition.  \ot  that  the  K#n^ 
tlieii  will  he  fuinished  for  uni  iieitevin?  the  Cfoape)  uhieb  they 
u.ive  never  heard  ;  but  tlie  truth  c.r>nc4imin?  t  kod  ia  the  on^ 
'oncRivabie  iiieaiui  and  instrument  of  recoverinfr  mankind  fVonr 
:ne  state  of  apostacr. 

Towards  tin?  conctusion  of  the-  Ksnav,  Mr.  Harder  proreeHir 
'o  iin^iiire,  *  whether  there  mav  not  he  ground  for  hopinw  that 
indiTidiiaU  amone  them  mav  escape  the  r^eneral  ruin  nnd 
lifer  acivertint/  to  ttie  subject  of  hitant  Suivatinn,  Im  jndicionsty 
aiarics  : 

*  One  of  the  cirmmstnnccs  sliicli  atfect  tlie  duration  of  the  pc» 
)d  nf  non-ni!Countabi(iCT,  is  ttie  ineufure  of  moral  a<lvantaffe  whtcli 
*10  child  pnsHf^cii.  Ts  it  not  rcaAonnhte  to  cnnchuie,  that  a  Heathen 
uhl  mjv  r€*main,  morailv  considered,  in  an  intunt  state  some  jvttr* 
lesond  the  term  at  which  that  perifvl  of  life  ends  in  a  Chnstisn 
nintrv  ^  And  mav  we  not  hence  induige  the  hone  that  miltions  ot' 
Tuaclien  youth,  os  wed  as  ciiiidren,  will  be  saved  i* 

\l%in  :  the  line  of  demarcation  between  competent  intellect 
.nd  imbecillitv,  is  not  always  easily  to  be  traced ;  and  the 
'•V’*^pr  wigvests.  that  man v  have  lived  and  dicil  in  the  midst 
"  the  grossest  Paj^anisin,  who,  with  regard  to  responsibility, 
iiv  he  in  the  same  moral  prediaimeiit  as  that  iu  which  the 
rant  and  tlie  idiot  stand.  He  adds  : 
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*  So  far*  incleed,  ai  theie  pereons  may  be  considered  in  a  state  of 
perdition  on  account  of  their  descent  from  the  first  man,  their  condU 
tioo  is  unridected  hy  the  scanty  measure  of  their  intellectual  capa¬ 
city ;  but  1  most  entirely  coincide  with  those  writers  who  believe  that 
the  penalty  oi'  eternal  death  is  not  indicted  upon  any  persons  irrespect* 
ive  of  personal  and  actual  transgression.* 

Very  cautiously  and  guardedly  Mr.  Burder  proceed*  to  inti¬ 
mate  his  opinion  respecting  a  third  class  of  exceptions. 

‘  Doubtless  many  pious  persons  who  lived  under  the  Patriarchal 
and  Judaic  economies  of  religion,  had  only  confused  expectations  of 
the  promised  Messiah  ;  yet  they  were  stved  through  him. 

*  It  is  the  disposition  of  the  heart  which  ftod  regards,  more  than 
mere  accuracy  of  knowledge.  The  stress  which  is  laid  on  correctness 
uf  sentiment  and  soundness  of  creed,  is  occasioned  by  the  connection 
these  have  with  love  and  holiness.  Now,  if  you  can  suppose  a  roan 
living  among  Heathens  to  be  possessed  ot'  those  emotions  towards 
God  and  goodness,  which  are  acceptable  in  his  sight ;  if  you  caa 
suppose  such  a  person  to  be  a  true  worshipper  of  (fOcl,  in  the  habit  of 
giving  thanks  for  benetits  received,  and  of  praying  with  humble  roiod 
mr  the  pardon  of  his  sins,  I  w'ould  not  venture  to  say  that  that  roan 
shall  not  have  a  part  in  the  mediation  of  Christ,  even  though  he  were 
ignorant  of  the  metlium  through  which  mercy  comes  to  the  guilty.  A 
character  like  this  cannot  he  formed  without  supernatural  aid;' and 
the  giti  of  the  Spirit  is  attendant  on  the  truth  of  God  as  published  ia 
the  gospel ;  yet  i  presume  tiiat  we  arc  not  warranted  to  aHirm,  that 
God  rirt'cr  chooses  to  communicate  spiritual  knowledge  without  cd»> 
ploying  the  ordinary  iiistraiiients  of  instruction.  I  would  rather  coo- 
lent  myself  with  believing  that  this  is  not  the  usual  melliod  of  his  pro- 
cudure.’ 

Too  much  caution  cannot,  iudeed,  be  exercised  in  both 
forming  and  wording  our  sentiments  on  such  a  topic  as  this. 
The  eighteenth  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  very  strongly  con¬ 
demns  as  an  accursed  heresy,  the  doctrine  that  ‘  every  man 

*  shall  he  saved  hy  the  law  or  sect  w  hich  he  professeth,  so  that 

*  he  he  tliligent  to  frame  his  life  according  to  (hat  law  and  the 

*  light  of  nature.*  And  that  doctrine,  as  generaily  held  by  its 
advocates,  is  a  pestilent  one.  Vet,  no  truth  is  more  certain 
than  this  *,  tiiat  he  who  loves  God,  must  he  the  object  of  Ids 
love.  Now,  something  very  much  like  the  fear  of  God  it  ex* 
hibited  in  the  lives  of  some  distinguished  beatlreo ;  and  whe¬ 
ther  any  of  them  did  actually  leceive  such  Divine  communica¬ 
tions  as  made  them  the  possessors  of  true  piety,  must  he  left,  as 
Mr.  Burder  justly  observes,  to  the  Great  Searcher  of  hearts. 
To  maintain  the  negative,  would  he  alike  rasii  and  prestiinp* 
tuous.  To  doubt  of  their  salvation  in  the  supposed  case,  would 
be  impious.  That  they  would  be  saved  on  the  ground  of  mere 
justice,  or  be  justified  hy  their  works,  is,  indeed,  not  suppo- 
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dabie.  *  nil  have  (tinned  but,  that  the  nffhleniisneM  of 

(rod  inny  hereafter  he  made  ^loriona  in  the  remitaion  of  the 
sins  of  many  who  never  heard  of  the  Saviour’s  name,  nothing 
forbids  ns  to  believe  ;  and,  if  so,  surely  those  individuals  will 
hereafter  be  found  anionor  the  most  fervent  and  humble  adorers 
of  the  l.ainb  that  was  slain. 

The  possibility  of  such  exceptions,  however,  though  a  sooth- 
in2j  reflection,  leaves  the  ajeneral  fact  as  it  stood  ;  and  the  ine- 
viuble  conclusion  is,  that  the  Crospel  is  the  only  known  and 
appointed  remedy  for  that  complication  of  ^tiilt  and  misery  con¬ 
sequent  on  apostacy  from  the  true  God,  that  awful  state  of  de- 
prafutionand  abandonment,  in  which  the  heathen  are  involved. 
With  whom,  then,  does  it  rest,  to  make  that  remedy  known  to 
‘  every  creature  V 


Art.  X.  Christian  Drootedness^  or  the  Consitleration  of  our  Saviour's 
Precept—**  Lay  not  up  for  Yourselves  Treasures  upon  Earth." 
dvo.  pp.56.  Loudon,  1826. 

our  Lord  was  exposing  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Phari- 
sees,  he  charged  them,  among  other  things,  with  making 
void  the  Divine  commandments  by  their  glosses  and  traditions  ; 
adducing  as  a  flagrant  instance  of  this,  the  manner  in  which  they 
taught  persons  to  evade  the  obligation  of  the  fifth  command¬ 
ment.  **  But  ye  say,  whosoever  shall  say  to  his  father  or  mo- 
tlier.  It  is  korhafi,  consecrated,  by  whatsoever  thou  mightesi  be 
profited  by  me,  and  honour  not  his  father  or  his  mother  (be 
shall  be  free).”  •  Their  tradition  was,*  says  Matthew  Henry, 

*  that  a  man  could  not  in  any  case  bestow  his  worldly  eatate 

*  better  than  to  give  it  to  the  priests,  and  devote  it  to  the  ser- 

*  vice  of  the  temple;  and  that  when  any  thing  was  so  devoted, 
'  it  was  not  only  unlawful  to  alienate  it,  but  all  other  obligations, 
‘  though  never  so  just  and  sacred,  were  thereby  superseded,  and 

*  a  man  was  thereby  discharged  from  them.*  On  this  passage 
in  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  D.  A.  Clarke  has  the  following  note. 

*  This  conduct  was  similar  to  the  custom  of  certain  persons  who 

*  bequeathed  the  inheritance  of  their  children  to  religious 
'  uses;  either  through  terror  of  conscience,  thus  striving  to  pur- 

*  chase  the  kingdom  of  glory,  or  through  the  persuasions  of  in- 
'  terested  hireling  priests.  It  was  in  this  way  that,  in  the  days 

*  of  popish  influence,  the  principal  lands  in  the  nation  had 
'  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  priests.  It  is  Mcri/rge  to  dedicate 

*  that  to  God,  which  is  taken  away  from  the  necessities  of  our 

*  parents  and  children;  and  the  good  that  this  pretends  to, 
'  will,  doubtless,  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  that  onnatarai 

man’s  crimes  in  the  judgment  of  the  great  day,  who  has  thus 
VoL.  XXVH.  N.S.  P 
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*  deprived  hU  own  family  of  its  due.  To  assist  our  poor  reli- 

*  tives  is  our  first  duty  ;  and  this  is  a  work  infinitely  preferable 

*  to  all  pious  lei^acies  and  endowments.* 

Wn  have  no  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  the  ^V  riter  of  tbit 
pamphlet ;  we  believe  him,  however,  to  he  neither  a  Pharisee 
nor  a  Jesuit.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  him  entire  credit 
for  the  uprightness  of  his  motives  and  the  sincerity  of  his  seal. 
But  we  question  whether,  in  either  the  Ilabbinical  writings  or 
those  of  Popish  divines,  there  can  be  found,  within  the  saate 
compass,  so  much  direct  and  mischievous  perversion  of  the 
language  of  Scripture.  The  object  of  the  pamphlet  is,  in  effect, 
to  advocate  the  duty  of  making  korban  all  that  we  possets, 
uiid  leaving  onr  unprovided  relatives  to  the  providence  of  God, 
That  which  our  Lord  condemns  as  a  palpable  transgression  of 
the  Divine  command  and  the  most  sacred  and  primary  obli* 
gations,  this  Writer  represents  to  be  tlie  strongest  evidence 
of  the  power  of  Christian  love  ;  and  one  of  the  most  touching 
displays  of  filial  piety  ever  exhibited,  the  dying  charge  of  our 
Blessed  Lord  to  the  beloved  disciple  respecting  his  Mother, 
is  adduced  us  an  example  sanctioning  the  most  heartless  and 
presumptuous  abandonment  of  those  whom  God  has  rendered 
dependent  upon  us  for  protection  or  support. 

VVe  shall  let  the  Autnor  state  in  his  own  words,  his  notion 
of  *  the  princi))le  to  which  primitive  Christianity  owed  much  of 
*  its  irresistible  energy.* 

•  This  principle  he  believes  to  be.  Unreserved  Dedication  to  God, 
eMcludin^  nil  prm^sion  for  the  future^  and  securing  the  surrender  of 
all  we  possess,  and  of  all  we  can  by  diligence  in  our  several  vocatkmi 
procure,  fur  the  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom  upon  earth.*  p.  S. 

That  unreserved  self-dedication  to  God  is  the  vital  principle 
of  primitive  Christianity,  that  it  is  essential  to  the  character 
of  every  sincere  Christian,  far  be  it  from  us  to  deny.  But  to 
affirm  that  this  principle  excludes  all  provision  for  the  future, 
and  the  alienutiou  of  all  we  possess  for  religious  uses,  is  beg* 
iiig  the  question.  It  is  not,  however,  the  Author’s  principle, 
that  we  so  strongly  object  to.  Although  we  think  that  he  oas 
very  inaccurately  stated  the  duty  of  Christian  devotedoets, 
we  should  have  been  disposed  to  put  a  good  sense  upon  his 
unguarded  expressions,  and  to  understanu  him  as  simply  con¬ 
tending  for  the  very  obvious  and  undeniable  duty  of  culti¬ 
vating  the  dispositions  of  spiritual-mindedness,  trust  in  God, 
diligence  in  our  calling,  and  a  zealous  liberality.  But  when 
he  comes  to  enforce  his  principle,  it  is  but  too  evident,  that  be 
wishes  his  words  to  be  taken  literally,  and  without  qualification ; 
and  the  arguments  which  he  attempU  to  deduce  from  the  Ian- 
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of  Scripture*  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt*  that  he  regards 
all  provision  for  the  future  as  sinful. 

The  Author  takes  for  his  text  or  motto.  Our  Saviour*s  ex* 
bortation :  “  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth.’* 
And  he  calls  upon  bis  readers  to  admit,  that  our  Lord  *  meant 

*  them,  and  that  the  Apostles  and  their  companions  received 

*  them,  in  their  most  unrestricted  sense.*  It  is  always  a  sus¬ 
picious  circumstance,  when  a  person  quotes  Scripture  hy 
halves.*  What  our  lord’s  design  and  meaning  were,  the  se¬ 
quel  clearly  shews.  **  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon 
earth,  where  moth  and  rust  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break 
through  and  steal ;  but  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven, 
where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do 
not  break  through  and  steal ;  for  where  your  treasure  is,  there 
will  your  heart  be  also.”  In  these  words,  the  uncertainty  of 
worldly  treasures  and  possessions,  and  the  surpassing  nature 
of  the  durable  riches  and  righteousness,  are  plainly  adduced  as 
a  reason  for  setting  the  affections  upon  things  above.  It  is  in¬ 
cumbent  on  those  who  contend  for  a  more  literal  sense,  to  shew, 
what  is  meant  by  laying  up  treasures  in  heaven.  Both  parts 
must  be  taken  in  the  most  positive  and  unrestricted  sense,  or 
neither.  Our  Writer  would  not  contend,  we  presume,  for  the 
meritorious  efficacy  of  alms-giving.  But,  waiving  this,  what 
is  there  in  this  passage  that  looks  like  requiring  the  surrender 
of  all  we  possess  and  of  all  that  we  can  procure,  to  Missionary 
Societies,  and  forbidding  all  provision  for  the  future  I  It  is 
true  that,  in  what  the  Writer  cites  as  the  parallel  passage,  there 
occur  the  words,  **  Sell  that  ye  have,  and  give  alms  ;  provide 
yourselves  bags  that  wax  not  old.’*  But  these,  one  would 
think,  it  would  be  still  less  possible  to  understand  otherwise 
than  in  a  comparative  sense.  We  know  not  whether  the  Writer 
has  yet  sold  all  his  furniture, — all  that  moth  can  corrupt  or 
robber  steal ;  but  if  not,  we  suppose  that  even  he  would  judge 
it  needful  to  put  some  limitation  on  the  import  of  the  requisi¬ 
tion.  He  must  recollect,  however,  that  to  comply  with  thie  in¬ 
junction  literally,  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  must  be  given  in 
almSt  not  in  Missionary  collections.  There  is  not  a  word  here 
about  surrendering  all  we  possess  for  the  extension  of  Christ’s 
kingdom  ;  but  the  poor  are  to  be  the  objects  of  the  sacrifice. 
Our  Lord*8  words  to  the  young  man,  Luke  xviii.  22,  are ; 
**  Sell  all  that  thou  hast,  ana  distribute  to  the  poor,  and  thou 
shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven.**  It  is  very  strange,  that  the  duty 


*  The  Writer  tubsequeatly  cites  the  whole  passage,  Mstt.  vL 
but  it  if  for  the  purpose  oi  giving  a  brief  and  meagre  gloss  of  whai 
be  deems  *  the  principal  points  to  be  attended  to.’ 
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of  pboiilf!  f^cnrcely  be  ncivertctl  to  throughout  this 

pamphlet.  The  Writer  is  ns  little  disposed  to  take  the  lanf^uage 
of  Scripture  literally  in  this  respect,  as  any  other  person  ran  be. 
Yet,  as  he  contends  for  the  duty  of  leavinj^  unprovided  relatives 
to  the  care  of  (fod’  providence,  it  was  peculiarly  incumbent  upon 
him  to  point  out  the  stronj^  lan^uaije  in  winch  the  inspired 
Writers  insist  upon  this  branch  of  Christian  devotedness, 
us  not  be  misunderstood  as  if  we  would  sanction  the  Judas*like 
plea  for  withholding  that  which  is  due  to  the  honour  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Redeemer’s  cause :  •*  Why  mi«:»ht  not  this  have 
been  <^iven  to  the  poor  V*  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  it  was  one  trait  in  the  character  of  that  execrable  hypo¬ 
crite,  that  he  “  cared  not  for  the  poor.”  For  whoso  hath 
this  world’s  good,  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and  shut- 
telh  up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him,  ht>w  dweUeth  the 
/otr  of'  (iod  in  him  ?”  We  much  fear,  that,  among  those  who 
largely  contribute  to  Missionary  societies  and  other  religious 
objects,  too  many  might  be  found,  to  whom  this  pointed  ap¬ 
peal  would  convey  a  torcible  reproof.  Fhe  poor  are  little  the 
oetter  for  their  zeal  or  liberality.  On  this  point,  the  Writer  is 
sifent.  The  temporal  distress  of  his  fellow-creatures  is  appa¬ 
rently  an  object  too  insignificant  or  too  earthly  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  a  mind  so  highly  spirituali/ed  and  sublimated  by 
the  fire  of  sacred  zeal.  W’e  speak  of  him  as  a  writer.  For 
any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  his  private  life  may  ex¬ 
hibit  the  most  amiable  inconsistency  with  his  doctrine.  He 
may  be  os  ready  to  strip  himself  of  his  shirt  to  clothe  the 
naked,  as  to  put  his  watch  into  the  plate  at  a  Missionary  col¬ 
lection.  Hut  nothing  of  this  appears  in  his  pamphlet,  the 
general  tenor  of  which  would  sanction  a  heartless  pharisaism 
that  would  even  devour  widows’  houses,  to  make  korban  of  the 
orphan’s  portion. 

We  say,  that  our  Lord’s  language  cannot  be  understood 
liteiully,  without  renouncing  the  plainest  dictates  of  common 
sense.  Without  ‘  laying  up,*  there  could  not  merely  be  no 
accumulation  of  wealth,  but  no  accumulation  of  capital ;  con- 
secpiently,  no  fund  for  labour,  no  mercantile  enterprise,  no 
commerce  or  trade.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  our  Lord  intended 
to  pndiibit  his  disciples,  in  every  age  and  country,  to  refrain 
from  ail  such  engagements, — to  follow  no  trade  or  calling  that 
should  require  a  mercantile  capital  ?  Are  Christians  forbidden 
to  be  merchants,  land-owners,  or  manufacturers  ?  if  not, ‘all 
‘  provision  for  the  future’  is  not  prohibited  ;  for  all  such  per¬ 
sons  musl  lay  up  treasure  on  earth,  and  run  risk  of  losing  it 
too,  and  provide  against  contingencies,  as  they  would  wish  to 
avoid  ruining  themselves  and  all  connected  with  them.  The 
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*  chlWren  of  thi«  world’  are  •  wise’  in  'this*  respect :  their  folly 
consists  in  laying  up  treasure  on  earth,  and  *  trusting  *  in  that 
uncertain  treasure,  while  they  are  *  not  rich  towards  Ood/ 

*  They  who  will  he  rich,  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare  ;*  of 
which  tlie  present  times  have  furnished  too  many  awful  exanv* 
pies;  but  St.  Paul  must  have  understood  his  master’s  doctrine 
verv  dirt’erently  from  the  present  Expositor,  when  he  directed 
Timothy  to  charge  the  rich  of  his  Hock,  *  not  to  trust  in  un» 

*  certain  riches,’  Init*  to  do  good*  with  them, — to  be  •  rich  iu 

*  good  works,  ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  communicate  / 

reminding  them  that  God  is  the  dispenser  of  riches,  and 
that  they  are  among  the  things  which  he  alone  can  give  us, to 
enjoy,  (i  Tim.  vi,  17,  18.)  .  ^ 

But  we  must  brieHy  notice  the  other  passages  cited  by 
this  Writer  in  support  of  his  notions  of  Christian  Devotedness. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  pamphlet,  he  thus  recapitulates  bis 
reasons  for  concluding  that  our  Saviour  *  spoke  literal  truth,’ 
when  he  used  the  expression,  *  Sell  all  that  thou  luist.’ 

'  I.  Because  he  commanded  the  young  man  so  to  do. 

*  %  Because  he  commendetl  the  poor  widow  for  so  doing. 

*  3.  Because  the  Apostles,  and  all  who  believed  at  JeriMoiem,  did 
go,  by  selling  their  gc^s,  houses,  and  lands. 

*  Because  no  other  Dedication  to  God,  but  that  literally  en¬ 
joined,  meets  the  urgent,  unspeakable  wants  of  the  Heathen, 

*  5.  Because,  without  this  Dedication,  it  is  impossible  to  receive 
the  command, — “  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.” 

*  8.  Because,  while  it  keeps  all,  who  see  its  reasonableness,  and* 
heartily  yield  to  all  its  requuitions,  in  the  most  entire  dependence 
upon  God,  it  in  a  great  degree  frees  them  from  all  dependence  upon 
man. 

*  7.  Because,  while  it  obviously  tends  to  the  general  extension  of 
Chrbt’s  kingdom  upon  earth,  it  does  also,  in  an  equal  measure, 
contribute  to  the  happiness  and  usefulness  of  the  individual,  by  ex¬ 
tirpating  carefulness  and  sloth,  and  causing  to  grow  in  abundance  the 
truits  of  righteousness  and  love.* 

The  first  of  these  reasons  has  been  sufficiently  considered. 
We  shall  only  further  remark,  that  it  would  be  just  as  reason¬ 
able  to  adduce  the  call  to  Abraham  to  leave  his  country,  or  to 
sacrifice  his  son,  as  enjoining  upon  all  Christians  the  duty  of 
expatriation  and  of  renouncing  the  feelings  of  paternal  af¬ 
fection, — as  to  infer,  that  the  test  to  which  it  pleased  our  Lord 
to  put  the  young  ruler's  sincerity,  implies  a  requisition  binding 
upon  ail  Christians  to  sell  all  they  have,  and  distribute  the 
proceeds  to  the  poor. 

The  second. reason  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  very  few  words. 

*  In  the  world’s  estimation,’  says  the  Writer,  '  nothing  could 
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•  be  more  inipravidrtit  or  more  improper  than  the  conduct*  of 
the  widow.  It  is  evident  that  he  does  not  understand  the  rtae. 
There  could  he  no  impmviHepue  in  her  parting  with  all  she  had 
to  subsist  upon  for  the  dav,  anv  more  than  there  ^vould  be  in  a 
poor  man’s  j^ointj  without  his  dinner  that  he  might  give  his 
sixpence  to  the  Bible  Society,  or  for  the  purchase  of  a  Bible. 
Had  the  widow  whom  our  Lord  commended  gone  erery 
and  cast  all  she  had  into  the  treasury,  she  must  either  have* 
starve<i,  or  have  begged  for  her  subsistence,  and  her  motive 
would  have  become  very  questionable.  That  the  poor  man  wlio‘ 
gives  his  penny,  iiiav  give  more  than  the  rich  man  who  coiw* 
tributes  his  guinea,  is  obviously  the  sentiment  which  our  Lord 
designed  to  inculcate. 

Hie  case  of  the  CMiurch  at  Jenisalem  is  most  rashly  adduced 
as  a  precedent.  The  Writer  is  compelled  to  admit,  that 

*  such  conduct  does  not  essentially  involve  the  institution  of  a  com- 
n>on  stock,  but  will  be  rftectually  secured  by  each  individual  blendtng 
himself  %%ith  the  whole  race  of  man,  feeling  their  wants  and  re¬ 
joicing  in  their  welfare,  as  his  own.'  p.  18. 

But  why  not  take  this  passage  as  a  literal  precedent,  as  well  at 
the  case  of  the  young  ruler  ?  Were  the  W riter  consistent  with 
his  own  principles,  he  ought  to  advocate  the  community  of 
goods  among  Christiana.  **  As  many  as  were  possessors  of 
lauds  or  houses,  sold  them  — how  is  it  that  this  conduct  is 
supposed  to  prove  no  more,  than  that  •  a  union  of  heart  and 

*  soul  is  just  as  binding  upon  us  as  upon  the  primitive  Chrit- 

*  liana  t*  And  if  it  does  prove  nothing  more,  why  does  the 
Writer  subsequently  press  it  into  bis  service  as  a  reason 
that  Christians  ought  to  sell  all  that  they  have  ^ 

The  fourth  reason  shews  in  what  mistaken  views  of  the  whole 
subject  of  missionary  exertion,  the  Writer’s  hallucination  origin¬ 
ates.  Is  it,  then,  owing  tothe  w'antof  more  money  that  the  Heathen 
arc  not  yet  evangelised  ?  Are  any  of  our  Christian  missions  at 
a  stand  for  want  of  money  I  Have  any  of  our  missionaries  de* 
serted  their  posts  because  they  do  not  get  money  enongh  ?  Are 
the  unspeakable  wants  of  the  Heathen  to  be  supplied  by  pecu¬ 
niary  contributions  i  If  the  Writer  does  not  mean  this,  be  sbooid 
have  explained  himself.  We  do  not  say,  that  more  money  b 
not  required  for  the  promotion  of  the  great  objects  of  our  Mia* 
sionary  and  Bible  Institutions ;  but,  to  represent  the  evange¬ 
lization  of  the  heathen  as  turning  upon  llie  increase  of  thei» 
funds,  is  most  fallacious  and  dangerous. 

The  fifth  reason  does  not  deser>'e  notice  :  it  is  a  mere  asser¬ 
tion,  too  vafl^ne  to  be  combated  by  argument.  And  it  may  at 
^•ncc  be  disposed  of  by  the  counter-asset tiou^  that  those  who' 
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n\\  proviftion*Cr>T  future,  cannot  fly  ditir.biif^e  lh« 
to  th^ir  n^tglihonTw,  who^^  intef^ntA  implicated  in 
a  proper  reccard  foroiir  own. 

The  Mixth  and  neTcnth  reaaona  are  more  than  mere  aaaertiona : 
tliey  are  paradoxea.  The  Writer  maintaina.that  the  readieat  way 
to  be  independent  on  mon,  ia  to  nnrrender  all  we  poaaeag,  and 
that  to  extirpate  *  Untk'  we  mnat  exclude  all  proviaion  for  the 
future.  We  have  no  time  to  unriddle  theae  ananrd  enigmaa. 

rhe  Writer,  in  the  roiirae  of  hia  pamphlet,  makea  uae  of  addi¬ 
tional  ar(Tumenta  which  he  omita  in  hia  recapitulation.  Among 
theae,  he  adverte  to  the  inatitution  of  the  aahhatic4il  year,  and 
the  command  thrice  in  the  year  to  go  up  to  Jeniaalem,  aa  '  very 
:ipt  iliuatratioria*  of  hia  principle,  lii  reference  to  the  latter^  he 
aaka 

<  Would  obedience  to  thia  precept  be  tempting  God  ?  Donbtleat 
not.  Yet  surely,  there  it  a  much  greater  natural  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  protecting  the  defenceleaa  wixea  and  familiea  of  a  whole  people  dur* 
ing  the  absence  of  alt  the  malea  at  Jerusalem,  than  there  it  in  provid¬ 
ing  subsistence  sufficient  for  those  who  daily  labour;  for  by  theiw 
means  the  great  maaa  of  mankind  are,  and  ever  liave  been,  provided 
for.* 

It  ia  well  that  the  Writer  admiu,  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
tempting  God,  by  presumptuously  caating  ouraelves  upon  bis 
Providence  without  a  warrant.  The  conduct  of  the  Israelites 
would  have  been  both  rash  and  Irrational,  had  they  not,  ia  lesv* 
ing  their  land,  obeyed  a  positive  command  ;  and  a  aimilar  com^ 
mand  now,  would  both  require  and  authorize  the  expectation  of 
a  similar  miracle.  The  expectation  of  a  miracnlotia  interpoai- 
lion  in  the  absence  of  a  Divine  warrant,  is  not  faith,  but  folly  ; 
it  is  to  tempt  the  Lord  our  God.  The  Writer  notices  the  third 
temptation  by  which  our  Bleased  Lord  was  tried :  he  passes 
over  the  second. 

But  it  may  occur  to  some  of  our  readers  to  inquire,  What 
harm  can  there  be  in  holding  such  notions  as  are  avowed  in 
this  pamphlet?  If  they  are  a  little  ultra,  do  they  not  run  into 
the  best  extreme?  In  these  times  of  worldliness,  self-indul¬ 
gence,  and  money-getting,  is  it  not  well  that  some  persons 
iihoiild  be  found  disposed  to  set  an  opposite  example,  though 
their  faith  may  partake  of  credulity,  their  zeal  of  fanaticism  f 
Does  there  not  prevail  too  much  carnal  anxiety  in  Parents,  to 
provide  large  fortunes  for  their  children  I  is  not  this  roads  s 
pretence  for  covetousness  and  iniustice,  a  cloak  for  that  love  of 
money  which  is  the  root  of  all  evil  ?  Ought  we  not,  as  good 
Thomas  Scott  says,  to  serve  God  by  the  day,  and  to  trust  him 
bythc  day  ? 

To  suc^  an  appeal,  our  reply  would  be  this.  The  cause  of 
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truth  cannot  he  Rcn’cd  by  caricatnrin;:^  and  distorting  thepnn- 
ciples  we \%ish  tn  ncommf^nd.  There  are  no  good  extremes; 
for  the  extreme  o|)posite  of  error  will  always  prove  to  he  error, 
not  truth.  I'he  less  that  true  Christian  devotedness  abounds  in 
the  present  day, the  more  w'orldly  and  ralrulating  professed  Chris¬ 
tians  are.  the  more  pernicious  in  its  tendency  must  he  a  fana¬ 
ticism  which  renders  such  condtict  rational  in  the  comparison, 
and  the  greater  the  mischief  which  would  result  from  the  peri¬ 
lous  wresting  of  Scripture  w  hich  is  exhibited  in  this  pamphlet 
*  As  to  laying  up  for  children,*  says  this  Writer, 

‘  believing  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
and  opposed  to  the  priviU<rrs  of  a  Christian  Parent,  and  to  the  be«t 
interests  of  the  chilnren  themselves,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that,  on  these  grounds,  1  am  persuaded  it  ought  to  he  relincpiishetL 

I.anguage  similar  to  this  has  heen  employed  hy  other 
writers  ;  and  when  applied  to  the  worldly  anxiety  which  many 
])arents  exhibit  to  aggrandise  their  children,  to  leave  them  a 
fortune,  wliile  they  discover  little  or  no  solicitude  respecting 
their  spiritual  interests ;  or  w  hen  the  w  ish  to  lay  hy  for  chil¬ 
dren  does  not  rise  to  ambition,  hut  partakes  of  undue  solici¬ 
tude  and  distrust  ;  the  admonition  is  most  pertinent — “  l^y 
not  up  for  your  children  treasures  on  earth.**  Put  this  Writer 
reprobates  all  laying  up  for  either  children  or  dependent  rela¬ 
tives.  on  the  ground  that  poverty  is  good  for  them. — ‘  poverty 
'  and  dependence  ;* — although  one  of  the  alleged  excellencies 
of  his  ‘  principle*  is.  that  *  it  in  a  great  degree  frees  from  all 
‘  dependence  upon  man  !* 

*  All  our  misconceptions  on  this  subject,'  he  says,  *  seem  to  arise 
from  one  deeply  rooted  opinion,  learned  of  Satan  and  the  world  over 
which  he  presides  ;  that  riches  and  comforts  are  better  for  our  chil¬ 
dren  than  poverty  and  dependence.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  New 
Testament,  however,  pronounces  the  opinion  to  be  false.’  p.  tiO, 

'I'hat  poverty  is  a  good,  the  New  Testament  no  where  teaches 
us  to  conclude.  Like  other  trials  and  aliiictions,  it  may  be 
made  to  work  together  for  the  good  of  those  who  love  God ; 
but  ail  experience,  us  well  as  Scripture,  would  lead  a  Chris¬ 
tian  parent  to  adopt  the  prayer  of  Agur  on  behalf  of  his  chil¬ 
dren:  *•  (live  them  neither  poverty  nor  riches.’  The  man  who 
should  wilfully  iuHict  poverty  upon  his  children,  whether  by 
his  imprudence  and  sloth,  or  by  his  fanaticism,  is  worse  than 
ail  infidel.  God  w  ill  abhor  the  olfering  which  is  provided  by 
such  umiatural  robbery.  What  may  be  best  for  our  children, 
God  only  kiiov^s.  It  is  our  duty  to  seek  //rs/,  as  regards  both 
them  and  ourselves,  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness. 
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But  iinlen^  Sc.  Paul  oaa^rted  wimt  li€  kn«w  to  l>e  contrary  tc 
the  faith  he  Uii^ht,  parenU  on^ht,  ao  far  aa  tliey  have  oppor¬ 
tunity,  to  **  lay  lip  for  the  children. Christianity  liaa  super¬ 
seded  no  natural,  no  political  obligation.* 

But  it  is  not  only  with  regard  to  chUdren,  that  the  Writer’s 
reasoning  in  meant  to  apply.  The  most  exceptionable  passage, 
perhaps,  in  the  pamphlet,  is  contained  in  a  note  at  page  49,  to 
which  we  have  already  adverted. 

'  TTosr  different  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  our  Blessed  Lord  !  Did 
he  fear  to  leave,  wkhoet  temporal  provision,  his  widowed  Mother  to 
the  promises  and  providence  of  God  ?  No,  he  left  her  unprovided 
to  an  unprovided  nisciple  ;  and  this  he  did,  not  at  a  time  when  pm- 
habilities  were  greatly  in  favour  of  a  comfortable  competence  being' 
t  Msily  procured,  but  when  he  knew  that  difficulties  and  dongert  would 
heset  them  at  every  step.  Surely,  had  laying  up  beforehand  been 
the  duty  of  a  child,  our  Saviour  srould  have  exhibited  this  virtue 
tmong  that  constellation  of  virtues  which  shone  forth  from  his  cha« 
meter  {  for  he  knew  tliat  we  were  to  tollow  his  example.  Why  then 
•tid  he  act  thus,  while  we  hesitate  to  follow  his  steps  ^  necau«e  he 
knew  the  truth,  nature,  and  extent  of  the  promises  of  God,  which 
we  doubt  or  deny.  Some  will  say — “  But  this  was  a  provision  !'*  Yes 
— the  very  provision  which  (fod  will  ever  make  for  cnosc  that  trust  in 
him, — a  provision  at  the  moment  of  necessity.’ 

involuntarily,  during  our  perusal  of  these  pages,  the  thought 
has  repeatedly  suggested  itself — this  writer  caaiiot  be  a  parent. 
But  when  we  came  to  this  note,  the  feeling  was — he  cannot 
have  a  living  mother.  Who  can  read  without  indignation  this 
heartleMS,  this  execrable  misrepresentation  of  our  Lord’s  eJ^am* 
pie  !  Because  He  who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,  did  not 
Iff  up  money  for  his  mother,  therefore  it  is  not  the  duty  of  a 
ctiild  to  make  any  provision  for  a  widowed  parent,  whatever  be 
his  circumstances!  Such  is  the  Writer’s  reasoning,  in  daring 
disregard  of  the  express  language  of  St.  Paul :  **  It  any  widow 

have  children  or  nephews,  let  them  learn  first  to  shew  piety  at 
"  home,  and  to  requite  their  parents  :  for  that  is  good  and  ao- 
**  ceptable  before  God.”  (I  Tiro»  v.  4.)  But  how  horrible  is. 
the  perversion  of  this  exquisitely  affecting  part  of  our  Lord’s 
conduct ;  to  represent,  not  what  he  did,  but  what  he  did  not  do, 
not  his  piety,  but  his  poverty,  not  his  solicitude  respecting  his 
iuother,  but  his  leaving  her  unprovided,  as  that  in  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  follow  hia  steps  1  The  fact  itself  is  equally  mis¬ 
represented.  The  Beloved  Disciple  to  whose  filial  care  our 


*  3  Cor.  xii.  1 L  The  Writer  if  evidently  hanpered  by  this  pas- 
which  he  in  vara  attempts  to  eaplmia  away. 
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Lord  cormnitted  his  mother,  had  ample  means  of  providing  fof 
her  wants  from  the  contributions  of  the  faithful;  and  the  con¬ 
current  testimony  of  antiquity  distinmiishes  him  from  the  other 
apostles  as  singularly  preserved  from  the  dangers  anti  persecu¬ 
tions  which  his  brethren  were  called  to  suH’er.  Ilis  life  was 
prolonged  to  an  advanced  age,  and  he  certainly  survived  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  sacred  charge  ;  a  charge  w  hich  sj>oke  at  once  the 
tenderness  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  prescience  of  tht 
Son  of  (lod. 

We  can  never  advert  to  this  interesting  point  in  the  evan¬ 
gelical  history  without  having  forcibly  brought  to  our  recol¬ 
lection,  a  striking  anecdote,  which  we  cannot  resist  communi¬ 
cating  to  onr  readers,  although  conscious  that  we  run  the  risk 
of  giving  it  imperfectly,  as  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
circumstances  occurred.  A  pious  young  man  who  was  detir-  ' 
ous  of  devoting  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  among  the 
Heathen,  and  had  been  recommended  with  that  view  to  the 
Committee  of  one  of  onr  Missionary  Societies,  on  tmdergoing 
the  usual  examination,  stated  that  he  had  one  difhenity:  he 
had  an  aged  mother  entirely  dependent  upon  an  elder  brother 
and  himself  for  maintenance,  and  in  case  of  that  brother*! 
death,  he  should  wish  to  be  at  liberty  to  return  to  this  country, 
if  his  mother  were  still  living,  to  contribute  to  her  support. 
Scarcely  hud  he  made  this  ingenuous  statement,  than  a  harsh 
voice  from  an  iron  frame  exclaimed  :  ‘  If  you  love  your  mother 

*  more  than  you  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  you  will  not  do 
‘  for  us.'  Abashed  and  contbunded,  the  young  man  was 
silent;  some  murmurs  escaped  the  Committee,  and  he  was 
directed  to  retire  while  Ids  proposal  was  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  On  his  being  again  sent  for,  the  venerable  chairman,  in 
tones  of  unalfceted  kindness  and  with  a  patriarchal  benignity 
of  mien,  acquainted  him  that  the  Committee  did  not  feel 
themselves  authoriTed  to  accept  of  his  services  on  a  condition 
involving  uncertainty  as  to  the  term,  hut  immediately  added— 

•  We  think  none  the  worse  of  you,  for  your  dutiful  regard  for 
your  aged  parent.  You  are  but  acting  in  conformity  to  the 
example  of  Him  whose  Ciospel  you  wisheii  to  proclaim  among 
the  Heathen  ;  who,  as  he  hung  upon  tlie  Cross^  in  dying  ago¬ 
nies,  beholding  his  mother  and  the  beloved  disciple  standing 
by,  said  to  the  one,  “  Woman,  behold  thy  son  V'  and  to  John, 

Behold  tliy  mother  !’*  We  think  none  the  worse  of  you.* 
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Art.  XI  Xarrativ^  of  the  Tiurmete  tVnr^  d^tniling  th#  Opcrationt 
of  Mrtjr't'  (Jenernl  J5ir  Archibald  Camphi'll**  Army,  from  itt  I#«nd« 
in^  at  lUngoon  in  May,  to  tli<»  Concluaion  of  a  Treaty  of 

Peace  at  Yandaboo  in  February,  I8'2^.  Hy  Major  Snodgraaa, 
Military  Secretary  to  the  Commander  of  the  Expedition*  and 
AiMHUnt  Political  Agent  in  Ara.  Rvo.  pp.  320  (Map).  Ptica 
Pia.  l^ondon.  1827. 

TflATfhe  nurmcae  war  originated  in  unprovoked  aggreaaion 
on  the  part  of  those  haughty  barhviriaiia  whom  it  la  to  ha 
hoped  that  we  have  now  Hucxeeded,  though  at  an  immense 
cost,  in  humbling,  ia  a  fact  quite  undeniahle.  l^OHsihly,  it  wna 
as  inevitahle  aa,  in  its  origin,  it  may  he  conaidered  as  iuKti- 
tiahle.  But  one  thing  is  quite  clear  from  the  present  Narra¬ 
tive,  that  it  waa  undertaken  in  lamentable  and  disgraceful  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy  and  the  nature  of  the 
country.  The  army  lauded  at  Rangoon  unprovided  with  the 
necessary  equipment  for  advancing  either  hy  land  or  by  water. 

*  Indec'd,  it  was  anticipated,  that  the  capture  of  Rangoon  alone,  or 
at  least  with  that  of  the  enemy’s  other  maritime  possessions,  would 
induce  the  King  of  Ava  to  make  overtures  for  peace,  and  accede  to 
the  moderate  demands  of  the  Indian  Government;  or,  at  alt  events, 
that  the  country  would  afford  sufficient  water-transport  to  enable  a 
considerable  corps  to  proceed  up  the  Irrawaddy  towards  the  capital, 
when  little  doubt  was  entertained  of  a  speedy  submission  to  the  tertnt 
required.  Nor  were  the  reasons  upon  which  these  expectations  of 
aid  and  assistance  from  the  natives  were  founded  without  some  weight. 
It  was  urged,  that  they  were  not  Burmese,  but  Peguers,  and  a  con¬ 
quered  people,  being  under  the  tyrannical  sway  of  a  government  with 
which  tliey  had  for  centuries,  and  ofien  Huccessfully,  waged  war ; 
deprived  of  their  court,  and  governed  by  despotic  and  mercenary 
chiefs  whom  they  obeyed  from  fear  alone ;  tliey  were  represented  at 
discontented  witn  their  present  situation,  and  ever  longing  for  their 
former  independence ;  and  hnally,  that  they  would  be  easily  induced 
0  join  the  invading  force,  and  to  aid  it,  by  every  means  in  their 
,.ower,  in  humbling  the  tyrant  under  whose  arbitrary  rule  they  bad 
M  long  suffered  every  species  of  degradation.  But,  in  these  calcula> 
^ons,  the  well-consolidiued  power  and  judicious  policy  of  the  govern- 
.jeni  towards  its  conquered  provinces  tsere  cmerlooked^  and  t&  war- 
ukc  and  haughty  character  of  the  nation  toot  to  imperfectly  knoton  that 
ho  correct  judf^ement  could  be  formed  our  probahle  reception.  With 

m  overgrown  opinion  of  uieir  own  prowess  and  military  geniua, 
•ostered  by  frequent  victories  over  ail  their  neighbours,  and  numerous 
unchecked  conquests  during  half  a  century,  was  it  to  be  wondered 
X  that  they  should  consider  the  disembarkation  of  six  or  seven 
wiousand  men  upon  their  coast  aa  a  hopeless  buainesa,  in  a  country, 
<<0,  where  every  man  was  by  profession  a  soldier,  liable  at  all  times 
>  be  called  upon  for  military  service  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign  i 
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Tl»e  expectation  of  derixinp  reiources  or  assistance  of  any  kind  from 
a  nation  so  constituted,  and  living  under  such  a  form  of  government, 
could  no  longer  he  indulged.  Indeed, /rom  the  day  the  iroopt  *  rg 
InntM^  it  was  obvious  that  we  had  been  deceived  hu  erroneous  accounU 
of  the  character  and  sentiments  of  the  people^  and  that  decided  hos¬ 
tility  frofu  both  Burmese  and  IVguer  was  all  we  had  to  expect.* 

pp.  17—19. 

All  this  mi^ht,  we  apprehend,  have  l>een  previously  aKe.er- 
tiiined  ;  and  it  seems  incredible,  that  liostilities  should  have 
In'en  actuallv  commenced  in  vague  reliance  upon  unauthorized 
representations  and  conjectural  reasonings  which  even  the 
meagre  information  to  be  derived  from  the  works  of  Symes, 
Cox,  and  Buchannn,  might  have  shewn  to  be  erroneous. 
Never  was  an  armv  placed  in  a  more  discouraging  and  critical 
po^^ition.  than  the  troops  who  invaded  the  jungles  and  rice- 
grrnnds  of  the  Delta  of  the  Irrawnddv  ;  and  the  eventual  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  Hritish  arms  has  been  achieved  in  spite  of  every 
})hvsical  obstacle  arising  from  the  climate,  the  nature  of  the 
country,  ignorance  of  the  people  and  their  language,  and  a 
treacherous  enemy,  as  well  as  much  gross  inisinanagement  ia 
the  connnissariat  department. 

'Fhe  military  details  of  this  obstinately  protracted  contest 
will  be  found  extremely  interesting,  but  we  shall  not  allempl 
to  give  any  abstract  of  the  successive  campaigns.  With  regard 
to  the  issue  of  the  contest,  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  has  been  successful  to  Uie  fullest  extent  that  could  have 
l>een  contemplutcd. 

*  The  cession  of  Arracan,*  says  Major  Snodgrass.  *  provides  for  the 
freedom  from  Burmese  intcHerence  with  our  Indian  territories  on 
that  side.  Our  troublesome  neighbours  are  now  contined  within  their 
ancient  boundaries  by  the  lofty  Anoupectoumiew  ;  and  the  king  is 
not  ignorant  that,  should  he  again  oflen(t,we  can  march  a  force  acro« 
these  mountains,  and  appear  on  the  Irrawaddy,  from  our  post  st 
Aing,  in  eight  or  ten  days,  and  probably  reach  his  capital  within  i 
month.  Besides,  he  is  aware  that  the  feeling  and  character  of  his 
subjects  have  undergone  a  total  change :  for,  without  asserting  that 
they  cither  respect  or  love  us,  we  may  at  least  insist  that  they  as¬ 
suredly  fear  us  ;  and  whatever  may  have  been,  or  still  may  be,  their 
opinion  of  themselves,  they  are  well  satisfied  from  sad  experience, 
that  they  would  have  little  chance  with  such  a  force  as*  the  Indian 
C»overninent  can  send  into  the  field.  The  King  of  Ava  can,  under 
such  circumstances,  have  neither  interest  nor  motive  in  troubling  ui 
a^ain.* 

Notw  ithstanding  that  repeated  attempts  had  been  made  to 
r-tablish  an  amicable  intercourse  with  the  Hiirmese,  it  is  not 
above  SIX  yeais  since  Luro)>€au  goods  were  first  introduced,  in 
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unT  qnfintily,  into  Ava  or  Pe^n.  Th€  demand  for  them  haa 
nTinnalty  increased  threefold,  and  no  country  in  the  Ea«t  aeeina 
to  promise  a  more  advanfapjeona  inlet  to  our  trade.  There  is 
scarcely  an  article  of  dress  amonjj  the  natives,  we  are  toW, 
that  is  not  already  British,  or  certain  to  become  so,  Rangoon 
has  long  been  a  mart  to  the  Siamese,  and,  but  for  the  grievous 
exactions  of  the  Burmese  authorities,  the  Chinese  would  long 
since  have  opened  an  extensive  trade  with  the  iiritish  seUlent 
at  Rangoon. 

*  A  safe  market  for  their  goods  alone  is  wanting,  to  enaure  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Canton  trade  being  carried  over  land  through  Ava  ; 
opening  at  once  a  wide  and  important  inlet  to  the  commerce  of  Oveat 
Britain.  Even  be^re  the  war,  notwithstanding  exisiiing  abuses  and 
the  insecurity  attending  mercantile  transactions  throughout  the  king, 
(lorn,  silk,  tea,  vermillion,  gold,  and  silver  were  imported  in  conaider- 
ahie  quantities  from  China  into  Ava;  and  with  confidence  onco  eats- 
biished  in  the  (tovemment,  the  general  produce  of  the  empire  would 
pour  in  to  any  extent  that  might  be  required.’ 

The  retention  of  the  ceded  province  of  Tenaaterim  is,  in  a 
mercantile  point  of  view,  highly  important.  The  new  settlement 
of  Amherst  town,  in  particular,  is  well  situated  as  a  mart  for 
the  Siamese,  Burmese,  and  Chinese.  It  is  situated  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Saluien  river,  the  second  of  the  four  mighty  strenms 
which  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  IndO'Chinese  regions, 
rtowing  through  a  tract  of  country  wholly  unexplored  by  Euro* 
peans.  The  climate  at  which  the  new  settlement  is  sitiisted,  is 
said  to  be  most  excellent, — *  greatly  surpassing  that  of  Bengal, 

*  Madras,  or,  perhaps,  any  other  spot  situated  in  so  high  a  lati- 
'  tude.’  During  the  time  that  sickness  prevailed  at  Rangoon,  the 
European  coiivalescents  were  sent  round  in  great  numbers  to 
Mergui,  where  they  rapidly  recovered.  The  harbour  of  Mer- 
gui  is  good,  and  contains  safe  anchorage  for  vessels  of  consi¬ 
derable  burthen.  The  whole  of  the  ceded  provinces,  now  thinly 
peopled,  will  soon  become  populous  from  the  crowds  of  emi¬ 
grants  fleeing  from  an  oppressive  government,  whose  industry, 
encouraged  by  security  of  property,  will  soon  convert  them 
into  *  one  of  the  fluest  countries  in  the  world.' 

The  present  Volume  does  not  add  very  materially  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  country  or  of  its  inhabitants.  For  this  the 
Major  apologizes,  conscious  that  *  the  hurried  notes  of  a  soldier, 

*  taken  while  employed  on  active  service  in  the  field,  would  not 

*  utTord  soflicient  data  for  such  an  undertaking.'  His  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Burmese  character  is,  upon  ftie  whole,  very 
favourable,  and  completely  in  accordance,  in  every  important 
respect,  with  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Judson. 
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*  Unthacklei)  by  the  cn«te  of  the  lliocloo,  or  the  creed  of  the  into* 

leraot  Musfulman,  bul  free  from  religious  prejudice,  and  proud  of 
hinuelf  and  of  the  land  that  gave  him  birth,  the  Burmese  is  ready  to 
receive  any  change  which  would  tend  to  raise  him  in  the  scale  of 
civilised  society :  so  slight,  indeed,  is  their  regard  for  their  present 
code  of  worship,  that  it  has  often  been  remarked,  and  not  without 
strong  and  weighty  reason,  that  the  king  of  Ava  could,  by  a  simplo 
order,  change  the  religion  of  the  nation  without  a  murmur  being 
heard.’  ’ 

In  war,  the  Burmhan  is  ferocious,  arrogant,  and  cruel,  seldom 
giving  or  receiving  quarter;  but,  in  his  private  and  dotnetlic 
habits  and  deportment,  he  evinces  little  of  this  character;  • 

*  At  home,  the  Burmese,  probably  owing  to  liis  military  habits,  is 
decidedly  lazy  and  averse  to  his  work-— to  his  shame,  allowing,  or 
rather  compelling  his  wife  to  toil  hard  for  the  support  of  his  family, 
while  he  passes  his  time  in  idleness,  smoking,  or  (dewing  betel*  His 
wants,  however,  arc  few  and  simple:  rice  and  a  little •  pickled. tisk 
constitute  the  chief  articles  of  food,  while  water  is  his>  only  drink. 
Naturally  good-humoured  and  contented,  he  seems  happy  and  re¬ 
signed,  bearing  all  the  oppressions  to  which  he  may  be  subjected, 
with  apathy  and  indifference;  and  in  his  own  house  he  is  kind  and 
aiiectionate  to  his  children,  seldom  evincing  anger  or  ill  treatment  to 
any  member  of  his  family.  It  roust  be  allowed,  however,  that  the 
Burmese  are  little  guided  or  restrained  in  their  conduct  and  actions 
by  any  moral  principle*’ 


Our  Subscribers  are  requested  to  excuse  the  deticiency  of 
a  half  sheet  (in  quantity)  in  the  present  Number,  which 
will  be  supplied  in  the  next* 
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